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IRS  PUBLIC  QPINJON  SURVEY 

In  order  to  carry  out  it's  mission  effectively,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  continually  seeks  information  on  the  public's 
perception  of  the  IRS  role  and  performance  in  tax  administration. 
Additionally,  the  IRS  wants  to  get  a  better  idea  of  why  certain 
persons  comply,  while  others  don't  comply,  with  the  Nation's  tax 
laws. 

To  this  end,  the  IRS  requested  proposals  from  researchers, 
letting  a  contract  Sept.  22,  1983,  to  the  firm  of  Yankelovich, 
Skelly  and  White  of  New  York.   The  contract,  for  $237,719, 
provided  for  1)  20  focus  groups — interactive  group  discussions 
led  by  a  moderator  2)  plus  nationwide  in-home  interviews  with 
over  2,200  persons  and  3)  a  detailed  analysis  of  all  data 
gathered  on  the  survey. 

The  survey  was  conducted  May-July,  1984. 

Findings; Overview 

o    About  3  out  of  4  taxpayers  believe  their  income  taxes 

are  much  too  high  for  what  they  get. 
o    Only  1  in  4  taxpayers  believe  the  federal  government  is 

doing  a  good  job  in  deciding  how  tax  dollars  will  be 

spent. 
o    1  in  4  taxpayers  believe  the  IRS  makes  tax  laws  and  1 

in  10  believe  IRS  decides  how  tax  money  is  spent. 
o    4  out  of  5  taxpayers  believe  the  present  tax  system 

benefits  the  rich  and  is  unfair  to  the  ordinary  working 

man  or  woman. 
o    About  3  in  5  taxpayers  believe  federal  income  tax  laws 

are  unfair  in  their  particular  income  situation. 
o    Almost  9  in  10  taxpayers  believe  simplifying  the  whole 

tax  collection  system  would  help  IRS  collect  tax  monies 

owed, 
o    Three  out  of  four  taxpayers  feel  that  offering  bonuses 

for  accurate,  timely  returns  would  help  collect  the  tax 

money  owed  to  the  country. 
o    A  slight  majority  of  taxpayers  believe  the  federal 

income  tax  laws  and  rules  are  complicated  (54%  versus 

45%  who  feel  laws  are  uncomplicated)  for  their 

situation. 

Findings;   Attitudes  Toward  Noncompliance 

o    A  majority  of  respondents  (52%)  perceived  that  over  25% 
of  the  public  is  cheating  on  their  taxes.   In  fact,  1 
in  4  (23%)  felt  that  more  than  half  the  public  is 
cheating  on  taxes  to  some  extent. 

(MORE) 


o    A  majority  of  the  public  also  feels  that  tax  cheating 
is  becoming  more  prevalent,   (more  -  51%,  less  -  5%, 
same  -  39%,  don't  know  -  5%) 

o    Almost  1  in  5  taxpayers  admitted  to  cheating  on  their 

taxes:   7%  said  they  overstated  deductions,  16%  claimed 
to  have  underreported  income.   (These  figures  include 
4%  who  said  they  did  both.) 

o    50%  of  the  public  feels  that  when  people  cheat  on  their 
taxes  they  are  doing  so  by  small  amounts,  most  often 
around  $100. 

o    A  substantial  portion  of  public  feels  that  the  chances 
are  unlikely  that  people  who  cheat  by  small  amounts 
will  be  caught.   (41%  unlikely  or  certain  not  be 
caught,  39%  -  40  to  50  percent  chance,  4%  -  60  percent 
chance,  3%  don't  know.) 

o    Fear  of  apprehension  is  perceived  by  most  as  the  major 
deterrent  to  noncompliance. 

Findings; PublJg  View  Of  the  IRS 

o    On  the  whole,  the  IRS  is  viewed  by  a  majority  of  the 
public  as: 

trustworthy  (59%  tend  to  agree,  38%  tend  to 

disagree,  2%  don't  know) 

accurate  (65%  tend  to  agree,  38%  tend  to  disagree, 

3%  don't  know) 

staffed  by  experts/knowledgeable  people  (58%  tend 

to  agree,  37%  tend  to  disagree,  4%  don't  know) 

not  susceptible  to  bribery  (54%  tend  to  agree,  38% 

tend  to  disagree,  8%  don't  know) 

highly  professional  (66%  tend  to  agree,  28%  tend 

to  disagree,  6%  don't  know) 

willing  to  help  (70%  tend  to  agree,  24%  tend  to 

disagree,  6%  don't  know) 
When  compared  to  other  federal  agencies,  IRS  is  viewed 
by  the  public  to  be  doing  a  somewhat  better  job.   (On  a 
7  point  scale,  29%  rate  IRS  better,  13%  worse  and  57% 
about  the  same.) 

o    Only  about  half  feel  that  the  IRS: 

acts  in  taxpayer's  best  interest  (52%  tend  to 
agree,  43%  tend  to  disagree,  6%  don't  know) 
is  consistent  (48%  tend  to  agree,  43%  tend  to 
disagree,  9%  don't  know) 

communicates  clearly  (53%  tend  to  agree,  47% 
tend  to  disagree) 
o    1  in  3  persons  were,  or  knew  of  someone  who  was, 

contacted  by  the  IRS  and  2  out  3  of  these  people  felt 
the  IRS  performed  at  least  adequately.   1  in  4  felt  the 
IRS  performed  poorly. 
o    IRS  is  seen  by  a  majority  of  taxpayers  as  doing  a  good 
or  very  good  job  at  protecting  the  privacy  of 
information.   (56%  good  or  better,  28%  fair,  12%  poor.) 
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A.   Study  Background 


INTRODUCTION 
A.   Study  Background 

In  a  voluntary  system  where  the  major  responsibility  for  report- 
ing and  calculating  tax  obligations  rests  directly  on  the  tax- 
payer, as  is  the  case  with  our  federal  income  tax,  public 
attitudes  toward,  and  an  understanding  of,  the  mechanics  of  the 
system  are  crucial.   While  much  of  the  noncompliance  which  occurs 
in  ouc  tax  system  may  be  unintentional,  resulting  from  ignorance, 
confusion,  or  error,  the  remainder  is  intentional  evasion  or 
avoidance.   Thus,  the  integrity  of  the  voluntary  system  is  con- 
tingent not  only  on  taxpayer  knowledge  but  also  on  taxpayer  will- 
ingness to  comply,  a  willingness  which  could  erode  if  taxpayers 
come  to  believe  that  noncompliance  is  commonplace,  acceptable  and 
safe. 

Previous  research  commissioned  by  the  IRS  has  shown  that  feelings 
and  beliefs  regarding  the  fairness  of  tax  obligations  and  the  way 
tax  laws  are  adiainistered;  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
basis  for  calcu'ating  tax  obligations;  beliefs  concerning  the 
effectiveness  oi  enforcement  measures;  and  the  ability  to  cope 
with  reporting  procedures  are  indeed  some  of  the  factors  which 
influence  taxpayer  compliance.   However,  as  noncompliance  contin- 
ues to  grow,  it  is  clear  that  the  IRS  needs  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  full  array  of  forces  (namely,  demographics,  social 
values,  or  perceptions  of  the  IRS)  which  contribute  to  the 


problem  and  the  interrelationships  between  them  in  order  to  ful- 
fill more  completely  its  mission. 

Accordingly,  the  IRS  undertook  this  opinion  research  effort  not 
only  to  understand  better  the  taxpaying  public's  views  of  how  the 
IRS  administers  the  tax  system  but  also  with  an  eye  toward  gain- 
ing a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  forces  motivating 
noncompliance;  and  further,  to  distinguish  between  those  factors 
which  are  attributable  to  the  IRS  and  those  which  are  not. 


B.  Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  is  the  third  major  taxpayer/opinion  attitude  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  IRS,  the  first  having  been  conducted  by  NORC  in 
1966  and  the  second  by  CSR  in  1979. 

The  purpose  of  the  current  study  reflects  the  objectives  de- 
scribed above: 

...To  provide  current  feedback  regarding  specific  opera- 
tional issues. 

...Building  on  past  research  in  the  field,  to  generate  an 
analysis  of  voluntary  compliance/noncompliance  with  the 
tax  system  which  would: 

Contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  who  the 
noncompliers  are  and  what  factors  are  driving 
noncompliance. 

The  thrust  of  this  report  addresses  the  latter  objective  and  only 
discusses  the  operational  issues  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
related  to  the  compliance  issue.  For  example,  operational  issues 
related  to  factors  previously  identified  as  possibly  contributing 
to  or  detracting  from  compliance,  such  as  impressions  of  the  IRS, 
perceived  omnipotence  of  the  IRS,  perceived  complexity  of  the  tax 
system,  etc.,  will  be  addressed  in  this  report. 


In  designing  the  research  approach  for  this  study,  every  attempt 
was  made  to  build  upon  previous  work  which  had  been  done  in  the 
area  of  noncompliance  with  the  tax  system. 

Accordingly,  a  multifaceted  data  collection  approach  was  adopted, 

Phase  I  -  Qualitative  Work 

...Extensive  review  of  literature  and  past  research  in  the 
area  of  tax  noncompliance. 

-   Building  upon  knowledge  and  experience  of 
experts: 

NORC  --Sanctions  Study,  1966. 

CSR  -  General  Taxpayer  Opinion  Survey, 
1980. 

Westat,  Factors  Study:   Qualitative 
Research  and  Pilot  Survey,  1980. 

Mason,  Guilt  Neutralization  Theory, 
1983;  An  Estimate  of  Income  Tax  Evasion 
in  Oregon,  1981. 

Roper,  Public  Attitudes  Toward  Federal 
Income  Tax  System;  1978,  1979,  1982. 


...Concurrently,  in-depth  discussions  with  the  fourteen 
functional  areas  within  IRS  to  refine  survey  objectives 
and  consolidate  information  requirements. 

...Conduct  of  sixteen  focus  groups  with  taxpayers  in  four 
distinct  geographic  areas  during  September,  1983: 

Atlanta 
Milwaukee 
Albuquerque 
Los  Angeles. 

To  complement  ami  enrich  the  survey  data  by  pro- 
viding in-depth  insight  into  taxpayers'  atti- 
tudes toward  and  perceptions  of  tax  cheating, 
supplementary  anecdotal  material  for  the  report, 
additional  guidance  and  focus  for  questionnaire 
construction  in  the  survey  phase. 

In  addition  to  insuring  representation  of  tax- 
payers from  kay  age  and  income  categories,  care 
was  taken  to  include  special  taxpayer  groups 
possessing  characteristics  particularly  related 
to  opportunity  to  cheat  on  taxes: 

Those  who  use  a  tax  preparer  versus 
self -preparers. 

Receivers  oE  cash  income  (e.g.,  waiters, 
waitresses,  hairdressers,  cab  drivers, 

etc.). 


Self-employed. 
Retired. 

Phase  II  -  Quantitative  Survey — 

...Design  of  the  survey  instrument  took  several  factors  into 
consideration: 

The  need  to  be  thorough--inclusion  of  all  key 
issues  raised  and  insights  gained  from  Phase  I 
qualitative  work. 

The  desirability  of  drawing  upon/modifying 
specific  wording  of  questions  effectively  used 
in  past  studies  relating  to  compliance  and  other 
sensitive  areas  of  inquiry. 

The  need  to  maintain  question  comparability 
where  trend  data  were  to  be  obtained. 

-    The  need  to  build  in  redundancy  as  a  check  on 
the  consistency  of  the  data  with  respect  to  key 
areas  of  inquiry. 

The  need  to  have  multiple  measures  (at  least 
two)  of  compliance  with  the  tax  system. 


T7  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  methodology  for  the  survey 
phase  including  sampling  procedures  and  response  rates 
may  be  found  in  Appendix  A  of  this  report. 


The  need  to  maintain  respondent  interest  in  a 
lengthy  questionnaire,  yet  keep  the  tone  of 
inquiry  as  nonthreatening  as  possible:' 

.    To  maximize  truthful  responses. 

To  minimize  termination  of  interview  or 
refusal  of  information  in  key  areas  of 
questioning. 

Further,  extensive  checks  and  balances  were  built  into 
the  survey  pretest  and  review  procedure. 

A  multistep  feedback  process; 

Detailed  review  of  draft  survey  instru- 
ment with  IRS  study  team  and  represen- 
tatives of  each  of  the  fourteen 
functional  areas. 

A  pretest  to  gain  initial  feedback  on 
response  rate  and  workability  of  survey 
instrument  so  that  modifications  and 
refinements  coult3  be  made. 

An  extensive  pilot  test  including  the 
introduction  of  various  measures  for 
increasing  response  rate. 

Submission  of  final  instrument — to 
0MB  for  review  and  clearance. 


yj     Copy  of  final  survey  instrument  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  B  of  this  report. 


...A  nationally  projectablef  random  sample  of  active  taxpay* 
era  18  years  and  older  was  drawn  from  the  contiguous 
United  States. 

Eligible  respondents  were  persons  responsible 
for  preparing  the  tax  return  or  for  assembling 
materials  for  the  tax  preparer  if  a  preparer  was 
used: 

.   In  the  case  of  joint  returns,  the  per- 
son most  knowledgeable  or  responsible 
for  preparation  of  the  return  was 
selected. 

In  multiple  taxpayer  households,  the 
respondent  was  randomly  selected. 

...Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  in-person  interviews 
were  completed  during  May-July,  1984. 
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D.  Organization  of  Report 

The  remainder  of  this  report  is  organized  into  four  chapters. 
Chapter  ZI  describes  how  compliance  was  measured  and  what  was 
found  in  terms  of  the  incidence  and  character  of  noncompliance. 
Chapter,  III  isolates  and  describes  the  main  factors  associated 
with  noncompliance  with  the  tax  system.  Chapter  IV  presents  a 
closer  look  at  key  compliant  and  noncompliant  groups  of  taxpayers 
in  the  population,  and  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  one 
group  from  another.   Chapter  V  focuses  on  key  attitudinal 
factors—highlighting  the  prevalence  and  character  of  each — which 
form  the  basis  for  the  model  which  identifies  the  primary  atti- 
tudinal factors  associated  with  an  endorsement  of  noncompliance. 

In  each  chapter,  the  key  findings  will  be  presented  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  supporting  tabular  data.   Wherever  appropriate,  his- 
torical data  will  be  presented  with  the  current  survey  data. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  results  from  this  survey  are  not 
directly  comparable  to  the  CSR  results  because  of  differences  in 
sampling  methods  and  because  the  CSR  sample  was  not  weighted  to 
reflect  real  world  proportions.   Therefore,  any  historical  data 
relying  upon  the  CSR  study  should  be  viewed  only  as  providing  an 
indication  of  the  direction  various  attitudes  and  behaviors  have 
taken. 


Finally,  Appendix  A  at  the  back  of  this  report  provides  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  survey  methodology  including  sampling 
procedures  and  response  rate.  Appendix  B  presents  the  survey 
instrument  used  in  the  study. 


CHAPTER  I  -  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  FINDINGS 
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CHAPTER  I  -  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  FINDINGS 

The  following  paragraphs  present  a  brief  summary  of  the  key  find- 
ings from  each  chapter. 

Chapter  II  -  Incidence  and  Character  of  Noncompliance 

In  an  effort  to  devise  as  effective  a  measure  of  noncompliance  as 

possible,  two  different  approaches  were  used: 

...Reported  behavior  -  Respondents  were  asked  directly  if 
they  ever  overstated  deductions  or  underreported  income. 

. . .Attitudinal  measure  -  Several  items  were  merged  to  create 
an  overall  indicator  of  acceptance  of  tax  cheating. 

This  effort  reveals  that: 

...Nearly  1  in  5  admit  having  cheated  on  their  federal 
income  taxes;  this  is  consistent  with  results  of  past 
studies  (  1980) . 

Seven  percent  say  they  overstated  deductions. 

Sixteen  percent  say  they  underreported  income. 

Four  percent  say  t'hey  did  both. 

...Most  who  report  cheating  claim  they  do  it  in  a  small 
way — usually  about  $100. 
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...Our  attitudinal  measure  yields  a  higher  incidence — 1  in  3 
strongly  endorses  cheating. 

There  is  a  strong  indication  that  an  "acceptance 
threshold",  exists;  taxpayers  who  endorse  tax 
cheatj.ng  even  slightly  are  substantially  more 
likely  to  report  cheating  on  their  taxes  than 
those  who  do  not  endorse  tax  cheating. 

The  attitudinal  measure  presented  here  might 
well  be  more  reliable  than  reported  behavior  in 
terms  of  predicting  noncompliance. 

Chapter  III  -  Factors  Contributing  to  Noncompliance 
In  order  to  identify  the  factors  which  are  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  noncompliance — namely,  demographics,  perceptions  of 
the  IRS  or  social  values — an  analytic  approach  was  developed 
using  a  standard  linear  regression  procedure. 

This  effort  reveals  that: 

...As  suggested  in  Chapter  II,  the  attitudinal  measure  of 
noncompliance  proves  more  insightful  than  the  measure  of 
reported  behavior. 

...And  social  values,  rather  than  demographics,  emerge  as 
the  variables  most  closely  associated  with  this  measure 
of  noncompliance;  more  specifically,  two  factors: 
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A  "flexible  definition  of  honesty"  and 

"Skepticism  about  human  integrity" — or  the 
belief  that  most  people  in  general  are  noncom- 
pliant  by  nature. 

...Importantly,  noncompliance  does  not  appear  to  be  linked 
to  perceptions  of  the  IRS. 

Chapter  IV  -  A  Closer  Look  at  Compliant/ 
Noncompliant  Taxpayers 

An  examination  of  the  demographic  profiles  of  reported  cheaters 

and  those  who  condone  cheating  reveals  the  critical  role  of 

opoortunity  and  both  upscale  and  downscale  involvement.   Thus,  in 

an  effort  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  noncompliers, 

both  in  terms  of  their  attitudes  and  their  demographic  profile, 

we  segmented  our  taxpayer  sample  according  to  their  attitudes 

ab 5ut  tax  cheating  (a  cluster  analysis).   Five  distinct  attitudi- 

na.  groups  ranging  in  size  from  16%  to  23%  emerged. 

..."Strong  Compilers"  -  Are  philosophically  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  and  rationales  for  tax  cheating.   Oldest  and 
most  upscale  group  of  the  five. 

..."Silent  Majority"  -  Are  also  opposed  to  cheating,  but  not 
quite  as  adamantly  as  Strong  Compilers.  Demographically, 
not  too  dissimilar  from  general  taxpayer  universe. 
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..."Rationalizers"  -  Endorse  almost  all  rationales  for  tax 
cheating  and  admit  cheating  more  often  than  either  of  the 
first  two  groups.   This  group  is  most  downscale  of  all 
and  thus  has  the  least  opportunity  to  cheat. 

..."Scramblers"  -  Are  most  likely  to  report  having  cheated-- 
particularly  by  not  reporting  cash  or  outside  income. 
But  unlike  two  other  noncompliant  groups,  these  taxpayers 
have  little  need  to  rationalize  their  behavior.   This 
group  is  heavily  blue  collar,  and  younger  than  three 
other  groups,  but  somewhat  more  upscale  than 
Rationalizers. 

.. ."Strategic  Noncompliers"  -  Are  aware  of  and  condone  all 
types  of  cheating.  They  rank  second  only  to  Scramblers 
in  terms  of  incidence  of  reported  cheating  and  are  most 
likely  to  indulge  in  both  types  of  cheating.  Also  sub- 
scribe to  most  rationalizations  for  their  behavior.  This 
group  is  youngest  of  all,  but  most  potentially  upscale  of 
the  three  noncompliant  groups. 

Chapter  V  -  Key  Attitudinal  Trends 

As  noted  in  Chapter  III,  only  two  of  the  thirteen  attitudinal 
variables  or  "trends"  measured  in  this  study — "flexible  honesty" 
and  "skepticism  about  human  integrity" — have  a  strong  linkage 
with  attitudes  toward  tax  cheating.   However,  all  thirteen 
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''trends"  show  a  number  of  interesting  attitud©  patterns  among 
virious  demographic  groups., 

One  demographic  group  stands  out: 

...The  youngest  taxpayers,  under  2  5  years  old,  are  most  cyn- 
ical about  the  integrity  of  their  fellow  citizens  and 
most  willing  to  engage  in  behavior  that  is  questionable. 

While  many  are  critical  of  government,  they  do 
not  indicate  total  disenfranchisement. 

Young  people  have  a  reasonable  respect  for  the 
IRS,  though  they  are  less  fearful  of  being 
caught  for  tax  offenses. 

In  Conclusion 

This  research  effort  by  YSW  for  the  IRS  attempted  to  provide 

f  esh  insight  into  the  factors  contributing  to  noncompliance.   To 

this  end,  the  research  was  successful  in  expanding  the  body  of 

knowledge  on  noncompliance  to  include: 

...An  understanding  of  the  integral  role  played  by  social 
values. 

...A   description  of  current  attitudes  regarding  noncompli- 
ance that  reveals  a  relatively  high  values-based  predis- 
position to  noncompliant  behavior. 


CHAPTER  II  -  INCIDENCE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  NONCOMPLIANCE 
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CHAPTER  II  -  INCIDENCE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  NONCOMPLIANCE 


IN  BRIEF; 


In  an  effort  to  devise  as  effective  a  measure  of  noncompliance 
as  possible,  two  different  approaches  were  used: 

...Reported  behavior  -  Respondents  were  asked  directly  if 
they  ever  overstated  deductions  or  underreported  income. 


.  .  .Attitudinal  measure  -  Several  items  were  merged  to 

create  an  overall  indicator  of  acceptance  of  tax  cheat- 
ing . 


This  effort  reveals  that: 

...Nearly  1  in  5  admit  having  cheated  on  their  federal 
income  taxes;  this  is  consistent  with  results  of  past 
studies  (  1980)  . 

Seven  percent  say  they  overstated  deductions. 

Sixteen  percent  say  they  underreported  income. 

Four  percent  say  they  did  both. 


...Most  who  report  cheating  claim  they  do  it  in  a  small 
way — usually  about  $100. 


.Our  attitudinal  measure  yields  a  higher  incidence — 1  in 
3  strongly  endorses  cheating. 

There  is  a  strong  indication  that  an  "accep- 
tance threshold"  exists;  taxpayers  who  endorse 
tax  cheating  even  slightly  are  substantially 
more  likely  to  report  cheating  on  their  taxes 
than  those  who  do  not  endorse  tax  cheating. 

The  attitudinal  measure  presented  here  might 
well  be  more  reliable  than  reported  behavior  in 
terms  of  predicting  noncompliance. 
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A.   How  Compliance  Was  Measured 

Since  a  major  objective  of  this  study  was  to  generate  an  analytic 
approach  for  predicting  voluntary  compliance  with  the  federal  tax 
system,  it  was  clear  that  the  first  challenge  was  to  devise  an 
effective  measure  of  compliance.   Based  on  our  review  of  previous 
work,  it  was  apparent  that  the  accuracy  of  any  measure  of  re- 
ported tax  cheating  behavior  would  be  subject  to  taxpayers'  will- 
ingness to  be  candid  about  such  behavior — and  it  could  not  be 
assumed  that  such  willingness  would  be  forthcoming  across  the 
board.   In  view  of  this  limitation,  it  was  desirable  to  have  two 
separate  and  distinct  measures  of  tax  compliance,  one  based  on 
reported  behavior  and  the  second  based  on  attitudes  relating  to 
compliance.   It  was  felt  this  redundancy  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary safeguard  in  the  event  that  extreme  understatement  occurred 
in  either  case. 

1 .   The  First  Measure  -  Reported  Behavior 

Keeping  in  mind  the  sensitive  nature  of  questions  relat- 
ing to  compliance  with  the  tax  system,  it  was  recognized 
that  a  number  of  factors  were  important  in  terms  of 
their  potential  impact  on  the  accuracy  of  responses — 
placement  of  questions  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  tht 
line  of  inquiry,  wording  of  questions,  interviewer 
influence,  direct  questioning  versus  self-administered 
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techniques,  etc.   Having  reviewed  the  work  of  others  in 
the  area  of  tax  noncompliance,  it. became  apparent  that 
the  levels  of  admission  of  tax  cheating  in  the  Westat 
work  (where  direct  questioning  was  used)  approximated 
the  levels  of  admission  obtained  in  the  CSR  work  where 
special  techniques  such  as  the  locked  box  and  randomized 
responses  were  employed.   Further,  the  randomized 
response  method,  which  yielded  the  highest  levels  (esti- 
mated) of  admitted  tax  cheating,  had  a  severe 
limitation — namely,  responses  could  not  be  related  to 
any  other  data  about  the  respondent,  such  as  age, 
income,  sex,  etc. 

Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  reported  tax 
cheating  questions  in  a  direct,  straightforward  manner, 
as  had  been  done  by  Westat  and  Mason,  even  adopting  most 
of  their  wording  for  these  questions,  which  came  across 
in  as  nonthreatening  a  way  as  possible.   In  addition, 
the  sequence  of  reported  tax  cheating  questions  com- 
menced with  two  other  questions  which  gave  the  respon- 
dent the  "benefit  of  the  doubt,"  thus,  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  trust.   These  were: 

"Have  you  ever  failed  to  take  a  deduction  you 
thought  you  might  be  entitled  to  on  an  income 
tax  return?" 

"Have  you  ever  been  notified  of  an  arithmetic 
error  of  any  kind,  such  as  adding  wrong  or  put- 
ting a  number  in  the  wrong  column  on  your  re- 
turn?" 
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The  battery  of  self-reported  behavior  questions  followed 
questions  about  fairness  of  the  tax  system  and  likeli- 
hood of  being  audited,  and  preceded  the  attitudinal 
battery  relating  to  endorsement  of  tax  cheating.   This 
questioning  order  was  adopted  to  avoid  prematurely  sen- 
sitizing the  respondent  to  the  issue  of  tax  cheating  be- 
fore asking  about  his/her  own  behavior. 

Again,  in  order  not  to  dwell  on  or  overemphasize  the  tax 
cheating  questions,  it  was  decided  to  limit  the  behav- 
ioral line  of  inquiry  to  the  two  most  prevalent  noncom- 
pliant  activities,  namely,  overstating  deductions  and 
underreporting  of  income.   The  questions  focused  on 
whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  ever  engaged  in  the  behav- 
ior, how  often  it  was  done  and  the  approximate  dollar 
amount  that  was  involved  the  last  time  it  happened: 

"By  the  same  token,  have  you  ever  overstated 
your  deductions--like  medical,  charity  or 
business  deductions  and  so  forth — even  by  just  a 
small  amount?" 

"About  how  often  would  you  say  you  have  done 
that  in  the  last  five  years?" 

"By  approximately  what  dollar  amount  did  you 
overstate  your  deductions  (the  last  time  you  did 
it)?" 

"Have  you  ever  had  income  that  didn' t  get  re- 
ported on  your  return — such  as  cash  payments  or 
interest  that  somehow  got  missed?" 

"About  how  often  would  you  say  this  has  happened 
in  the  last  five  years?" 
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"Approximately  what  dollar  amount  of  your  income 
missed  getting  reported  (the  last  time  it  hap- 
pened)?" 

"What  kind  of  income  was  it?" 


2.   The  Second  Measure  -  Attitudes 
Endorsing  Tax  Cheating 

It  was  felt  that  the  understatement  problem  would  be 
greater  with  respect  to  behavioral  admissions  of  tax 
cheating  than  with  attitudinal  endorsements  of  tax 
cheating.   Consequently,  it  was  expected  that  the  atti- 
tudinal measure  would  be  more  realistic  and  thus  more 
useful,  overall,  in  the  analytic  approach  in  terms  of 
providing  a  link  to  the  variables  that  were  to  be  iso- 
lated.  Because  a  heavy  reliance  on  the  attitudinal  mea- 
sure was  envisioned,  it  became  desirable  to  have  as 
sensitive  a  measure  as  possible — one  which  would  capture 
all  the  nuances  of  attitudes  endorsing  tax  cheating, 
from  as  many  perspectives  as  possible.   Thus,  a  very 
"long"  broad  measure,  probably  one  comprised  of  several 
scaled  questions  added  together  to  yield  a  single 
"score,"  was  envisioned. 

Again,  in  generating  the  list  of  items  to  be  used  in  the 
attitudinal  measure,  the  work  of  experts  in  the  field 
was  drawn  upon  wherever  possible.   Some  trend  items  were 
retained  from  the  original  NORC  and  CSR  studies.   Other 
items  were  based  on  Mason's  work  on  "guilt  neutraliza- 
tion."  Finally,  some  questions  were  drawn  from  YSW s 
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work  for.  TIME  magazine.   In  jsome  cases,  the  exact  word- 
ing was  retained  and  in  other  cases,  modifications  were 
made  to  clarify  the  question  or  to  encourage  the  respon- 
dent to  be  candid. 

The  emergent  attitudinal  measure  of  compliance  consisted 
of  fifteen  questionnaire  items,  each  to  be  rated  on  a 
6-point  scale  and  then  "composited"  or  merged  to  yield 
one  broad,  continuous  measure  with  possible  scores  rang- 
ing from  15  (if  all  items  were  rated  "1")  to  90  (if  all 
items  were  rated  "6")  points.   Only  self-referent  items 
were  used  since  the  measure  was  intended  to  reflect 
personal  endorsement  of  tax  cheating.   In  each  case,  the 
higher  the  rating,  the  stronger  the  endorsement  of  the 
particular  tax  cheating  perspective.   The  first  six 
items  asked  about  the  acceptability  of  various  illegal 
tax  transact-ions : 

...Trading  or  exchanging  goods  or  services  with  a 
friend  or  neighbor  and  not  reporting  it  on  your 
tax  form. 

...Reporting  your  main  income  fully,  but  not  includ- 
ing some  small  outside  income. 

...Adding  a  little  bit  more  than  you  actually  spend 
when  reporting  your  business  expenses. 

...Being  paid  in  cash  for  a  job  and  then  not  report- 
ing it  on  your  tax  form. 
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, . .Not  reporting  some  earnings  from  investments  or 
interest  that  the  government  would  not  be  able  to 
find  out  about. 

...Stretching  medical  deductions  to  include  some  ex- 
penses which  are  not  really  medical. 

The-  remaining  nine  items  consisted  of  various  rationales 
for  tax  cheating  to  be  rated  on  a  6-point  agree/disagree 
scale: 

...With  what  things  cost  these  days,  it's  okay  to 
cut  a  few  corners  on  your  tax  form  just  to  help 
make  ends  meet. 

...It's  not  so  wrong  to  hold  back  a  little  bit  on 
taxes  since  the  government  spends  too  much  any- 
way. 

...Tax  rates  are  just  too  high,  so  it's  not  really 
cheating  when  you  find  ways  to  pay  less  than 
you're  supposed  to. 

...Since  a  lot  of  rich  people  pay  no  taxes  at  all, 
if  someone  like  me  underpays  a  little,  it's  no 
big  deal. 

...The  chances  of  getting  caught  are  so  low  that  it 
is  worthwhile  trying  to  cut  corners  a  little  on 
your  taxes. 
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.When  you're  not  really  sure  whether  or  not  you 
deserve  a  tax  deduction,  it  makes  sense  to  take  a 
chance  and  take  the  deduction  anyway. 

.It's  all  right  to  occasionally  underreport  cer- 
tain income  or  claim  an  undeserved  deduction  if 
you  are  generally  a  loyal  and  law-abiding 
citizen. 

.When  you  know  you  deserve  a  deduction  they  won't 
let  you  take,  it  makes  sense  to  take  it  some 
other  place  where  they  won't  catch  you  on  it. 

.It  is  not  so  wrong  to  underreport  certain  income 
since  it  does  not  really  hurt  anyone. 
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B.   Incidence  of  Reported  Tax  Cheating  - 
The  Behavioral  Measure 


When  questioned  directly  by  the  interviewer,  nearly  1  in  5  taxpayers 
(19%)  admit  to  having  cheated  on  their  taxes  some  time  in  the 
past— by  either  underreporting  income  or  overstating  deductions,  or 
by  doing  both.   Pour  percent  admit  having  engaged  in  both  types  of 
cheating. 

The  levels  of  admission  for  each  behavior  obtained  in  this  survey 
fall  in  between  levels  obtained  by  CSR  in  1979,  using  the  locked 
box  and  randomized  response  techniques.   Levels  of  reported  cheat- 
ing in  this  survey  also  match  what  Westat  and  Mason  obtained  in  1980 
using  similarly  worded  questions.   It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  level  of  nonresponse  to  the  self-reported  behavior  questions  in 
the  current  survey  (2%)  is  in  line  with  what  CSR  obtained  using  the 
locked  box  self-administered  technique  (2-4%). 

INCIDENCE  OF  TAX  CHEATING 
-  Trend  Data  - 

CSR  1979 


Random- 

YSW     Locked    ized  Westat  Mason 

1984       Box   Response  1980  1980 

%         %       %  %  % 


Admit  Ever  Having; 


Overstated  deductions         7         4      11         6       6 
Underreported  income         16        13    .   21        NA      17 
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Reported  Behavior  in  the  Context  of  Perceptions 
About  Tax  Cheating 

Not  surprisingly,  the  incidence  of  reported  tax  cheating  (19%)  is 
about  half  the  level  of  perceived  tax  cheating  (41%)--the  propor- 
tion of  taxpayers  that  respondents  thought  were  engaging  in  some 
level  of  deliberate  tax  cheating.   Further,  this  number  has  risen 
considerably  since  the  last  time  the  question  was  asked  in  1966 
by  NORC--when  the  average  number  of  taxpayers  out  of  TOO  who  were 
thought  to  be  cheating  was  25.   This  increase  is  consistent  with 
perceptions  that  tax  cheating  is  "becoming  more  common  these 
days"  (51%).   While  actual  deliberate  noncompliance  may  not  be  at 
the  levels  perceived,  the  disparity  between  perceptions  of  tax- 
payers about  what  goes  on  and  respondents'  own  self-reported 
behavior  reinforces  the  hypothesis  that  the  behavioral  measure  is 
subject  to  considerable  understatement  and  that  the  attitudinal 
measure  of  noncompliance  may  yield  a  more  realistic  estimate.   In 
any  event,  the  actual  level  of  noncompliance  would  appear  to  be 
somewhere  between  the  incidence  of  self-reported  noncompliance 
and  endorsements  of  tax  cheating. 

Another  interesting  comparison  between  reported  behavior  and  per- 
ceptions about  the  taxpaying  universe  at  large  can  be  made  in 
terms  of  the  methods  seen  as  accounting  for  the  main  ways  "aver- 
age" people  cheato   While  more  than  twice  as  many  taxpayers  per- 
sonally admit  to  underreporting  income  as  opposed  to  overstating 
deductions,  perceptions  about  how  people  cheat  reveal  a  somewhat 
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different  view.   Three  methods  are  thought  to  be  used  about 
equally: 

...Underreporting  income  (29%). 

...Overclaiming  deductions,  dependents  and  credits  (25%). 

...Writing  off  personal  expenses  as  business  expenses  (24%). 

Not  filing  at  all  and  all  other  methods  each  are  assigned  less 
weight  (14%)  than  these  three  methods  in  the  overall  scheme  of 
tax  cheating  that  is  thought  to  take  place.   Part  of  the  dispar- 
ity here  between  reported  behavior  and  perceptions  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  limited  awareness  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  relatively 
low  incidence  in  the  taxpayer  population  of  those  having  the 
opportunity  to  overclaim  deductions/credits  and  to  write  off  per- 
sonal expenses  as  business  expenses. 

When  asked  to  allocate  responsibility  for  the  current  tax  loss, 
"average"  taxpayers — those  with  income  that  isn't  automatically 
reported  to  the  government  as  well  as  "everybody  else" — are 
faulted  far  less  often  (18%  and  12%,  respectively)  than  corpora- 
tions (38%)  and  criminals  (37%),  suggesting  that  taxpayers  at 
large  view  the  type  of  cheating  engeiged  in  by  individuals  as 
petty  and  fairly  inconsequential. 
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C.   Reported  Frequency  and  Magnitude  of  Tax  Cheating  - 
The  Behavioral  Measure 


Most  of  the  admitted  underreporters  and  overstaters  do  not  de- 
scribe themselves  as  big-time,  veteran  cheaters.   In  fact,  of  the 
1  in  5  who  admit  having  cheated,  about  two-thirds  say  they  did.  it 
•only  once  or  twice.   Those  who  say  they  overstated  deductions  are 
somewhat  more  likely  to  admit  having  cheated  more  often. 

When  asked  approximately  what  dollar  amount  was  involved,  gener- 
ally, small  amounts  are  cited  by  respondents.   The  majority  of 
those  who  report  overstating  deductions  say  $100  or  less  was 
involved  the  last  time  they  engaged  in  this  behavior.   Not  sur- 
prisingly, larger  amounts  of  money  appear  to  be  involved  when  the 
method  of  cheating  is  underreporting  income.   While  2  out  of  5 
say  $100  or  less,  nearly  half  admit  to  underreporting  more  than 
$100  (47%).   Assuming  that  a  large  proportion  of  unreported 
income  derives  from  cash  transactions  which  never  are  added  into 
a  taxpayer's  annual  household  income,  logically  it  would  seem 
easier  to  hide  large  amounts  of  unreported  cash  income  than  to 
claim  equally  large  amounts  of  false  deductions  which  might 
appear  "out  of  line,"  given  a  taxpayer's  particular  income  cate- 
gory. 

Just  as  it  is  possible  that  the  incidence  of  reported  tax  cheat- 
ing is  understated,  so  may  it  be  that  the  reported  frequency  and 
magnitude  of  this  behavior  are  understated  to  some  degree. 
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Reported  Behavior  versus  Perceptions 

In  terras  of  the  magnitude  of  tax  cheating,  as  opposed  to  its  in- 
cidence, reported  behavior  is  more  in  line  with  perceptions  of 
what  transpires.   Consistent  with  past  studies  (NORC  and  CSR) , 
half  of  taxpayers  believe  that  when  people  cheat,  small  amounts 
of  money  are  involved.   As  in  1966  in  the  NORC  study,  about  3  in 
10  now  say  both  large  and  small  amounts  are  involved.   Interest- 
ingly, while  one  would  have  expected  the  definition  of  a  "small 
amount"  to  have  changed  drastically  since  1966 — given  inflation 
and  increases  in  standard  of  living,  etc. — the  change  essentially 
has  been  relatively  minimal.   In  1966,  just  under  half  defined  a 
small  amount  as  less  than  $100;  currently,  a  similar  proportion 
(49%)  defines  it  as  $100  or  less.   However,  the  definition  of  a 
"large  amount"  has  changed.   In  1966,  just  over  one-third  (35%) 
considered  a  large  amount  to  be  over  $1,000.   Now,  a  majority 
(55%)  define  it  as  such.   Forty-two  percent  of  taxpayers  still 
perceive  $1,000  or  less  to  be  a  large  amount,  whereas  in  1966, 
two-thirds  believed  so. 
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D.   Level  and  Nature  of  Endorsement  of  Tax  Cheating  - 
-The  Attitudinal  Measure 


As  expected,  the  attitudinal  measure  yields  higher  levels  of  non- 
compliance than  the  measure  reflecting  reported  behavior.   Using 
this  attitudinal  measure — comprised  of  fifteen  independent, 
scaled  items  reflecting  a  variety  of  endorsements  of  tax  cheating 
ranging  from  acceptance  of  different  "methods"  to  condoning  spe- 
cific rationales  for  cheating — one-third  of  taxpayers  clearly  is 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  tax  cheating  at  some  level.   An  addi- 
tional one-third  is  strongly  opposed  to  tax  cheating  and  the 
remaining  one-third  appears  ambivalent  on. the  issue;  although,  as 
will  be  discussed  later,  people  in  this  latter  group  are  suscep- 
tible to  being  swayed  either  way. 

ACCEPTABILITY  OF  TAX  CHEATING 

Total 
Tax- 
payers 

% 
Cumulative  Point  Score 
on  Attitudinal  Measure 

High  (46-90)  33 

Low  to  medium  (31-4  5)        32 
Very  low  ( 1 5-30)  34 

Acceptance  of  Illegal  Tax  Transactions 

Few  of  the  illegal  tax  transactions  presented  to  respondents  in 
the  survey  are  widely  condoned  by  taxpayers.  Illegal  barter  is 
the  sole  exception  which  is  seen  as  highly  acceptable  by  a 
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majority  of  respondents  (67%; — and  this  probably  is  due  to  lim- 
ited awareness  that  unreported  income  from  barter  is,  in  fact, 
illegal.   One  out  of  four  taxpayers  considers  omitting  some  small 
outside  income  or  cash  income  from  one's  taxes  as  highly  accept- 
able.  Only  1  in  10  strongly  condone  not  reporting  some  earnings 
from  investments  or  interest,  and  even  fewer  think  it's  very 
acceptable  to  "stretch"  business  or  medical  expenses  on  one's  tax 
form. 

Endorsement  of  Rationales  for  Tax  Cheating 

Between  1  and  2  out  of  5  taxpayers  (20-40%)  endorse  one  or  more 
of  the  rationales  for  tax  cheating.   The  statement  reflecting  the 
alleged  inequities  between  what  "rich"  and  "average"  people  pay 
receives  the  most  widespread  endorsement  (38%),  followed  by  the 
"tax  rates  are  too  high"  justification  and  the  statement  suggest- 
ing that  taxpayers  should  "risk"  taking  a  deduction  they  are  not 
sure  about  (33%  each).   The  more  general  appeals,  such  as ^  "it's 
okay  to  underreport  if  you're  generally  law  abiding..."  and  the 
"it  doesn't  really  hurt  anyone"  rationale  are  less  widely 
endorsed  (at  about  the  20%  level). 

Three  of  the  self-referent  statements  used  in  the  current  study 
retained  some  measure  of  "thematic"  comparability  with  statements 
used  in  GSR's  study  in  1979.   In  all  three  cases,  the  wording  was 
tempered  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  candor  on  the  respondent's 
part.   The  word  "cheat"  was  intentionally  avoided,  replaced 
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instead  with  phrases  such  as  "it's  okay  to  cut  corners"  and  "it's 
okay  to  find  ways  to  pay  less  than  you're  supposed  to." 

Higher  levels  of  agreement — ranging  from  8  to  22  percentage 
points — were  obtained  in  the  current  study  for  all  three  items. 
Because  of  the  question  modifications,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
how  much  of  the  increase  is  attributable  to  attitude  shifts  and 
how  much  to  changes  in  methodology. 

THREE  SELF-REFERENT  STATEMENTS 
-  Modified  Trend  Data  - 


YSW  1984 

CSR  1979 

Agree 

Agree 

% 

% 

The  chances  of  getting 
caught  are  so  low  that 
it's  worthwhile  to  cut 
corners  a  little  on 
your  tax  form 

21 

The  chances  of  getting 
caught  are  so  low  that 
it  is  worthwhile 
trying  to  cheat 

13 

Tax  rates  are  just  too 
high  so  it's  not  really 
cheating  when  you  find 
ways  to  pay  less  than 
you're  supposed  to 

33 

Tax  rates  are  just  too 
high  and  it's  necessary 
to  cheat  to  reduce 
taxes 

11 

With  what  things  cost 
these  days,  it's  okay 
to  cut  corners  on  your 
tax  form  just  to  help 
make  ends  meet 

27 

The  way  the  economy  is 
now,  you  just  have  to 
cheat  to  stay  ahead 

17 
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E.   Relationship  Between  the  Two  Measures  of  Compliance 

While  it  was  intended  to  develop  two  separate  and  independent 
measures  of  compliance,  it  was  felt  that  an  understanding  of  the 
problem  would  be  increased  if  the  relationship  between  the  two 
measures  could  be  clarified. 

A  comparison  of  reported  noncompliant  behavior  and  acceptability 
of  tax  cheating  reveals  a  positive  relationship  between  the  two 
measures.   A  high  acceptability  of  tax  cheating  correlates  with  a 
high  likelihood  of  reporting  one's  own  tax  evasive  behavior. 


Total 

Acceptance  of 

Tax  Cheating 

Tax- 

Very 

Low/ 

Very 

payers 

Low 

Medium 

High 

High 

(100) 

(34) 

(32) 

(22) 

(11) 

% 

% 
9 

% 

% 

% 

19 

■  22 

26 

32' 

(Percent  in  Group) 


Report  having  cheated 


It  is  important  to  note  the  dramatic  difference  in  reports  of  tax 
cheating  between  taxpayers  who  exhibit  extremely  low  levels  of 
acceptance  of  tax  cheating  and  those  who  report  low  to  medium 
levels.   In  fact,  reports  of  tax  cheating  more  than  double 
between  these  two  groups,  going  from  9%  to  22%.   As  stated  ear- 
lier, it  appears  that  taxpayers  in  the  low  to  medium  acceptance 
group  do  not  strongly  endorse  either  compliant  or  noncompliant 
behavior.   But  there  is  a  strong  indication  that  an  "acceptance 
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threshold"  exists;  taxpayers  who  endorse  tax  cheating  even 
slightly  are  substantially  more  likely  to  report  cheating  on 
their  taxes  than  those  who  do  not  endorse  tax  Cheating.   A  focus 
group  participant  volunteered  a  particularly  apt  analogy  to  the 
notion  of  endorsing  cheating  or  actually  cheating  on  taxes  a  lit- 
tle bit;  he  said,  "Either  you're  pregnant  or  you're  hot.   If  it'? 
not  right,  it's  wrong."   Thus,  at  this  point  in  the  analysis,  it 
became  clear  that  attitudinal  factors  related  to  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  cheating  might  well  be  the  more  reliable  measure. 
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TABLE  II-1 

INCIDENCE  OF  REPORTED  TAX  CHEATING 
-  Historical  Data  - 

CSR  1979 


Random-  ^  / 

YSW     Locked    ized     Westat     Mason— 
1984       Box   Response     1 980       1980 

%         %       %         %         % 

Total  Taxpayers  Who 
Admit  Ever  Having: 

Overstated 

deductions  7         4       11  6         6 

Underreported 

income  16        13      21         **        17 


\_/     Not  a  national  sample.   Asked  of  Oregon  taxpayers 

regarding  behavior  with  respect  to  state  income  taxes. 


**   Not  asked  in  study. 
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TABLE  I 1-2 


PERCENT  OF  TAXPAYERS  PERCEIVED 


AS  CHEATING  ON  TAXES 


-  Historical  Data  - 


Less  than  5% 
5  -  10% 
11  -  25% 
26  -  50% 
More  than  50% 

Don't  know  15     9 

Mean  40.5   25.3 


Total 

Taxpayers 

YSW 

NORC 

1984 

1966 

% 

% 

2 

9 

14 

11 

18 

32 

28 

28 

23 

11 
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TABLE  II-3 


CHANGE  IN  EXTENT  OF  TAX  CHEATING 


Think  Tax  Cheating  Is; 


Total 

Tax- 

Payers 

% 


Becoming  more  common — '  51 

Becoming  less  common  5 

Same  as  always  39 

Don • t  know  5 


1/  Higher  among  taxpayers: 

...Under  25  (56%) 

...In  $50,000+  income  range 
(62%) 

...With  some  college  (56%). 
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TABLE  II-4 


MAIN  WAYS  PEOPLE  CHEAT  ON  TAXES 


Total 
Tax- 
payers 

No. 

Mean  Number  of  Points  Out  of 
100.  Assigned  to  Each  Way 

Not  reporting  all  income  29 

Overclaiming  (deductions,  credits)  25 
Writing  off  personal  expenses  as 

business  expenses  24 

Not  filing  at  all  15 

All  other  ways  14 

Total  number  of  points  107— 


_a/   Total  exceeds  100  because  some  tax- 
payers assigned  more  than  100  points. 
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TABLE  II-5 


GROUPS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  TAX  CHEATING 


Total 
Tax- 
payers 

No. 

Mean  Number  of  Points  Out  of 
100  Assigned  to  Each  Group 

torporat ions/big  business—^    -  -  38 

Criminals  (underground  economy)—'  37 
People  receiving  income  that 

doesn't  automatically  get 

reported  to  government  18 

Everybody  else  12 


Total  number  of  points  105— 


1/  Share  of  blame  attributed  to  corpora- 
tions inversely  related  to  age. 

2/   Share  of  blame  assigned  to  criminals 
directly  correlated  with  age.   (Under 
25:   33%;  55+:   40%.) 

a/  Total  exceeds  100  because  some  tax- 
payers assigned  more  than  100  points. 
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TABLE  I I -6 


FREQUENCY  OF  ADMITTED  TAX  CHEATING 


Number  of  times 
reported  cheating 

Once 

Twice 

Three  or  more 


Taxpayers  Who  Admit 
Having : 


Overstated 
Deductions 

Unc 

ierreported 
Income 

% 

% 

_7 

11 

32 

50 

32 

18 

30 

21 

Don't  remember 


11 
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TABLE  II-7 


MAGNITUDE  OF  REPORTED  CHEATING 


Taxpayers  Who  Admit 

Having; 

Overstated   Underreported 
Deduction's     Income 


% 


Dollar  amount  of 

cheating  reported  '  _7  J_6 

$100  or  less  51  40 

More  than  $100  34  47 

Don't  remember  15  13 
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TABLE  II-8 


PERCEIVED  MAGNITUDE  OF  TAX  CHEATING 
-  Historical  Data  - 


Total  Taxpayers 

YSW    CSR   NORC 

1984   1979   1966 


%      % 


When  People  Cheat  on 
Taxes /  They  Do  It  Byi 


Small  amounts  51  40  50 

Large  amounts  11  20  27 

Both  20  **  2 

Varies  12  **  9 

Don't  know/no  answer  6  **  .  12 


**   Data  not  available. 


TABLE  II-9 


DEFINITION  OF  A  SMALL  AMOUNT 


-  Trend  Data  - 
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Total  Taxpayers 
"TSW     CSR    NORC 
1984    1979    1966 


% 


% 


Small  Amount 
Defined  as: 

Under  $100 

$100 

$101  -  200 

$201  -  500 

More  than  $500 

25>49% 

15\ 
18/49% 

16/   J 

57 
37 

47 
26 

27 

Don • t  know/ 
no  answer 

2 

6 

. 

Mean 


$307 


**   Data  not  available. 
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TABLE  11-10 


ACCEPTABILITY  OF  TAX  TRANSACT lONS- 


1/ 


Total  Taxpayers  Who 
Rate  Transactions: 


Trading  or  exchanging  goods  or 
services  with  a  friend  or 
neighbor  and  not  reporting  it 
on  your  tax  form 

Being  paid  in  cash  for  a  job 
and  then  not  reporting  it  on 
your  tax  form 

Reporting  your  main  income 
fully,  but  not  including  some 
small  outside  income 

Not  reporting  some  earnings 
from  investments  or  interest 
that  the  government  woul<3  not 
be  able  to  find  out  about 

Adding  a  little  bit  more  than 
you  actually  spend  when 
reporting  your  business 
expenses 

Stretching  medical  deductions 
to  include  some  expenses  which 
are  not  really  medical 


Not 
Acceptable  Acceptable  Uncertain 

%  %         % 


76 


41 


40 


21 


17 


12 


23 


59 


60 


79 


32 


88 


\J      Rated  on  6-point  scale  where  "6"  =  perfectly 
acceptable  and  "1"  =  not  at  all  acceptable. 
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TABLE  Il-n 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  RATIONALES  FOR  TAX  CHEATING—'^ 


Total  Taxpayers  Who; 

Dis- 

Agree     agree  Uncertain 

%  %  % 
Since  a  lot  of  rich  people  pay  no 

taxes  at  all,  if  someone  like  me 

underpays  a  little,  it's  not  a 

big  deal  38       61       1 

Tax  rates  are  just  too  high,  so 

it's  not  really  cheating  when  you 

find  ways  to  pay  less  than  you're 

supposed  to  33       67       - 

When  you're  not  really  sure  whether 

or  not  you  deserve  a  tax 

deduction,  it  makes  sense  to  take 

a  chance  and  take  the  deduction 

anyway  33       67       - 

With  what  things  cost  these  days, 

it's  okay  to  cut  a  few  corners  on 

your  tax  form  just  to  help  make 

ends  meet  27       73  ' 

It's  not  so  wrong  to  hold  back  a 

little  bit  on  taxes  since  the 

government  spends  too  much 

anyway  26       74       - 

When  you  know  you  deserve  a 

deduction  they  won't  let  you 

take,  it  makes  sense  to  take  it 

some  other  place  where  they  won't 

catch  you  on  it  21        79       - 

It  is  not  so  wrong  to  underreport 

certain  income  since  it  does  not 

really  hurt  anyone  21        79       - 

The  chances  of  getting  caught  are 

so  low  that  it  is  worthwhile 

trying  to  cut  corners  a  little  on 

your  taxes  21       78       1 

It's  all  right  to  occasionally 

underreport  certain  income  or 

claim  an  undeserved  deduction 

if  you  are  generally  a  loyal  and 

law-abiding  citizen  20       80 

1/   Rated  on  6-point  scale  where  "6"  =  perfectly 
acceptable  and  "1"  =  not  at  all  acceptable. 
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TABLE  11-12 


REPORTED  TAX  CHEATING 


-  By  Acceptability  - 


Acceptance  of 

Total   Tax  Cheating 

Tax-  Very   Low/        Very 

payers  Low  Medium  High   High 

%  %     %     %     % 

(Percent  in  Group)       (100%)  (34%)  (32%)  (22%)  (11%) 

Report  having  cheated         19  9     22     26     32 

Do  not  report  having 

cheated                      81  91     78     74     68 


CHAPTER  III  -  FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  NONCOMP-LIANCE 
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CHAPTER  III  -  FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  NONCOMPLIANCE 


IN  BRIEF; 

In  order  to  identify  the  factors  which  are  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  noncompliance — namely,  demographics,  perceptions  of 
the  IRS  or  social  values — an  analytic  approach  was  developed 
using  a  standard  linear  regression  procedure. 

This  effort  reveals  that: 

...As  suggested  in  Chapter  II,  the  attitudinal  gieasure  of 
noncompliance  proves  more  insightful  than  the  measure  of 
reported  behavior. 


.And  social  values,  rather  than  demographics,  emerge  as 
the  variables  most  closely  associated  with  this  measure 
of  noncompliance;  more  specifically,  two  factors: 

A  "flexible  definition  of  honesty"  and 

"Skepticism  about  human  integrity" — or  the 
belief  that  most  people  in  general  are  noncom- 
pliant  by  nature. 


•Importantly,  noncompliance  does  not  appear  to  be  linked 
to  perceptions  of  the  IRS. 
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A,   Description  of  the  Analytic  Approach 

Given  that  one  of  the  primary  objectives  was  to  identify  the  key 
contributors  to  noncompliance,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  taxpayers'  demographic  characteristics,  their 
perceptions  about  the  IRS  itself,  their  set  of  social  values  or 
Something  else  motivates  them  to  cheat  on  income  taxes.   Accord- 
ingly, an  attempt  was  made  to  assemble  all  of  the  factors  likely 
to  influence  compliance — either  positively  or  negatively — by 
drawing  upon  previous  work  of  experts  in  the  field  (NORC,  Westat, 
Mason,  etc.)  in  addition  to  current  focus  group  output. 

First,  twelve  demographic  variables  were  identified: 


1  .  Age 

2.  Race 

3.  Length  of  time  in 
neighborhood 

4.  Type  of  tax  form  used 

5.  Sex 

6.  Occupation 


7.  Education 

8.  Income 

9.  Previous  audit  experience 

10.  Use  of  tax  preparer 

11.  Self-employed  status 

12.  Marital  status 


A  variable  called  "opportunity"  also  was  added  which  is  a  compos- 
ite of  self-employed  status,  having  a  household  income  of  $30,000 
or  more,  receipt  of  cash  income  (tips,  commissions,  etc.)  and 
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selected  "high  opportunity  for  cheating"  occupations  (business, 
the  professions,  sales,  etc.). — 

Secondly,  thirteen  attitudinal  variables  were  isolated  for  input 
to  the  analytic  approach: 

1.  "Flexible"  Honesty:   Belief  that  it  is  perfectly  accept- 
able to  keep  an  extra  $10  in  change  from  a  department 
store  or  to  "stretch"  an  insurance  claim  to  get  more 
money. 

2.  Skepticism  About  Human  Integrity:   Belief  that  nearly 
everyone  cheats  on  taxes;  the  only  reason  some  taxpayers 
are  honest  is  because  they  have  no  opportunity  to  cheat, 
etc. 

3.  "Beat  the  System" :   Belief  that  the  only  way  to  get 
ahead  in  this  country  is  to  go  around  the  system,  and 
that  it's  fun  to  get  around  the  law  as  long  as  you  don't 
actually  break  it. 

4.  Sympathy  for  Tax  Protesters;  Exhibit  strong  support  for 
tax  protesters;  e.g.,  they  shouldn't  be  treated  as  crim- 
inals; they  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  focusing  attention 
on  how  the  government  spends  tax  money. 


T7   This  definition  was  arrived  at  in  conjunction  with  the 
IRS  and  based  on  previous  studies  as  noted  earlier. 
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5.  Patriotism  versus  Self-interest;   Belief  that  it's  more 
important  to  act  in  the  country's  best  interest,  than 
selfishly,  in  one's  own  best  interest. 

6.  Perceived  Honesty/Fairness  of  IRS;   Belief  that  IRS 
employees  can't  be  bribed;  that  they  are  willing  to  act 
in  the  taxpayer's  best  interest;  that  they  investigate 
their  own  people  as  thoroughly  as  they  do  everyone 
else. 

7.  Omnipotence  of  IRS;  Belief  that  in  our  computer  age, 
tax  cheaters  are  bound  to  get  caught;  that  the  IRS  is 
always  nearby  and  watching. 

8.  Strong  Fear  of  Getting  Caught;   Belief  that  people  are 
certain  to  be  caught  if  they  cheat  by  large  or  small 
amounts  on  taxes;  that  people  who  may  want  to  cheat 
don't  because  they've  heard  how  the  government  punishes 
cheaters. 

9.  Belief  That  the  Tax  System  Is  Complex;   Belief  that  the 
tax  laws  and  system  as  they  apply  to  one's  own  situa- 
tion are  too  complicated. 

10.  Objections  to  Government  Spending;   Belief  that  the 
government  is  using  my  tax  money  to  support  programs  I 
don't  approve  of;  taxes  are  too  high  for  what  the 
government  provides  in  return,  etc. 

11.  Feelings  of  Disenf ranchisement:   Belief  that  I  don't 
have  a  voice  in  government;  that  politics  and 
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.government  are  too  complicated,  that  public  officials 
don't  care  about  people  like  me. 

12.  Overall  Effectiveness  of  IRS;   Belief  that  the  IRS  does 
a  good  job  overall  and  with  respect  to  specifics,  such 
as  taxpayer  assistance,  enforcement,  etc.,  and  that  it 
is  relatively  effective  compared  to  other  federal 
agencies, 

13.  Belief  That  Tax  System  Is  Unfair;   Belief  that  tax  laws 
applying  to  one's  own  situation  are  very  unfair;  that 
the  tax  system  benefits  the  rich  and  is  unfair  to  the 
average  taxpayer;  that  system  makes  you  pay  more  than 
your  fair  share. 

The  questionnaire  items  which  measured  a  particular  attitude  were 
scale  rated — most  on  a  6-point  scale.   As  was  done  with  the  atti- 
tudinal  measure  of  noncompliance,  related  questionnaire  items 
were  merged  or  composited  to  form  attitudinal  "trends" — ^ — which 
does  not  imply  historical  trending  as  the  term  is  commonly  used 
(see  footnote) . 

~T7  The  word  "trend"  is  not  used  here  to  imply  tracking 

over  time,  but  rather  to  indicate  a  measure  of  an  indi- 
vidual's level  of  commitment  to  a  concept  or  a  value. 
The  te.rm  historical  data  will  be  used  to  indicate  data 
presented  over  time. 

The  compositing  technique  was  employed  to  eliminate 
redundancy  in  reporting  and  to  offset  possible  extreme 
responses  to  individual  questionnaire  items,  presenting 
a  more  balanced  view  of  a  particular  attitude.   In  all 
cases,  the  valence  or  direction  of  individual  items 
within  a  given  composite  was  adjusted  in  the  tabulating 
phase  to  ensure  a  consistent  portrayal  of  the  attitude. 
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Once  the  two  sets  of  independent  variables— demographic  and 
attitudinal — were  assembled  for  input  to  the  analytic  approach, 
a  standard  linear  regression  procedure  was  selected  to  isolate 
the  key  variables  associated  with  noncompliance,  the  dependent 
variable.   This,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  was  to  be  measured 
in  two  ways:  via  reported  tax  cheating  behavior  and  via  the  atti- 
tudinal composite  reflecting  acceptance  of  tax  cheating  methods 
and  rationales.   Because  there  were  two  sets  of  independent  vari- 
ables and  two  measures  of  the  dependent  variable,  a  total  of  four 
regression  equations  were  envisioned.   The  demographic  factors 
were  entered  into  the  regression  equations  either  as  dichotomous 
variables  (e.g.,  white/nonwhite ;  audited/not  audited,  etc.)  or  as 
continuo-us  variables  (e.g.,  age,  income,  education,  etc.).   Given 
the  scalar  nature  of  the  attitudinal  "trends,"  all  were  entered 
into  the  regressions  as  continuous  variables. 
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B.   Key  Contributing  Factors  to  Noncompliance 

when  the  results  of  the  regression  are  examined,  using  the  first 
measure  of  compliance — namely,  reported  behavior--none  of  the 
demographic  or  attitudinal  variables  correlate  with  behavior  in 
any  consistent  manner.   The  weak  relationship  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  demographic  variables  taken  together  explain 
less  than  5%  of  the  variance  in  reported  behavior.   Similarly, 
all  of  the  attitudinal  variables  together  account  for  only  6.5% 
of  the  variance. 

Wich  respect  to  the  second  measure  of  compliance — attitudes  con- 
doning tax  cheating--again,  none  of  the  demographic  factors 
emerge  as  variables  associated  with  these  attitudes.   Together, 
ail  of  the  demographic  factors  explain  only  14%  of  the  variance 
in  attitudes  toward  tax  cheating.   However,  two  attitudinal  vari- 
ables, "a  flexible  definition  of  honesty"  and  "skepticism  about 
numan  integrity"  account  for  50%  or  half  of  the  variance  when 
noncompliance  is  measured  via  attitudes  that  endorse  tax  cheat- 
ing .   Two  additional  social  values  variables,  "beat  the  system" 
and  "sympathy  for  tax  protesters,"  explain  an  additional  6%  of 
the  variance;  the  four  factors  in  total  accounting  for  56%. 
These  findings  suggest  that  taxpayers  who  support  one  or  more  of 
these  four  social  values,  particularly  one  of  the  first  two,  are 
likely  to  condone  tax  cheating  as  well.   It  is  important  to  note 
that  attitudes  toward  the  IRS  are  not  the  driving  force  behind 
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noncompliance.   In  fact,  the  remaining  attitudinal  variables 
together  account  for  only  an  additional  2%  of  the  variance;  thus, 
it  would  seem  that  the  key  variables  associated  with  compliant 
attitudes  are  social  values  or  environmental  factors.   Chapter  V 
provides  a  detailed  look  at  each  of  the  thirteen  attitudinal 
variables  and  highlights  which  segments  of  the  taxpayer  popula- 
tion support  or  oppose  these  "trends." 

Comparison  of  Results  From  Analytic  Approach 
With  Taxpayers'  Perceptions 

The  hierarchy  of  reasons  that  emerges  when  taxpayers  are  asked  to 

assign  weights  to  a  number  of  motivations  for  why  "other  people" 

cheat  on  taxes  differs  from  what  is  generated  by  the  regression. 

Overall,  two  factors  that  are  not  related  to  social  values  are 

held  most  responsible  for  why  people  cheat: 

...Perceptions  that  the  tax  system  is  unfair. 

...Notion  that  cheaters  think  they  can  get  away  with  it  (low 
fear  of  getting  caught) . 

The  third  factor  which  is  assigned  somewhat  less  weight  is  the 
belief  that  everyone  else  cheats — which  is  one  of  the  social  val- 
ues most  associated  with  condoning  noncompliance  ("skepticism 
about  human  integrity").   Thus,  the  extent  to  which  social  values 
are  associated  with  an  endorsement  of  cheating  on  taxes  obviously 
is  not  widely  recognized  by  taxpayers. 
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ImplicatJQfts  of  the  Analytic  Approach 

Clearly,  the  analytic  approach  provides  a  number  of.  new  insights 
into  the  overall  issue  of  noncompliance.   Most  importantly,  it 
reveals  that: 

...Taxpayers'  social  values  are  fundamental  to  the  issue  of 
noncompl iance . 

In  particular,  social  values  which  support 
acceptance  of  fluid  standards  of  honesty  and 
reflect  cynicism  about  the  human  condition. 

...And  that  a  predisposition  to  noncompliance  is  not  linked 
to  perceptions — good  or  bad — of  the  IRS. 

Unfortunately,  because  demographic  characteristics  were  not 
strongly  linked  with  noncompliance,  the  approach  did  not  provide 
a  clear  understanding  of  who  the  noncompliers  were.   Accordingly, 
useful  as  this  approach  was,  its  results  indicated  an  additional 
step. 
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TABLE  I I 1-1 

EFFECT  OF  DEMOGRAPHIC  FACTORS  ON  BEHAVIORAL  NONCOMPLIANCE 
Dependent  Variable  =  Reported  Tax  Cheating 


Incremental 

Variance   Simple  R  B-Coef f icient 


Demographic  Factors 

Education 

Sex  (male/not  male) 

Length  of  time  in 

neighborhood 
Previous  audit  experience 

Race  ( white/nonwhite) 

Retired 

Income 

Self-employed 

Use  of  short  tax  form 

Age 

Clerical  occupation 

Business  executive/manager 

Professional/ 

semiprofessional/ 

technical 


No. 


No. 


F-Test 


No. 


1  .4 

0.119 

.02070 

34.705 

2.4 

0.112 

.07251 

62.024 

2.9 

-0.083 

-.02509 

32.810 

3.5 

0.076 

.07152 

33.437 

3.9 

0.063 

.06504 

27.048 

4.2 

-0.066 

-.04359 

5.003 

4.4 

0.108 

.00584 

6.890 

4.5 

0.069 

.06027 

10.565 

4.5 

-0.073 

-.03023 

8.521 

4.6 

-0.058 

-.00805 

4.124 

4.6 

-0.003 

.00972 

0.553 

4.6 

0.049 

-.01944 

1  .168 

4.6 

0.060 

-.01081 

0.354 

TABLE  III-2 


EFFECT  OF  ATTITUDINAL  FACTORS  ON  BEHAVIORAL  NONCOMPLIANCE 
Dependent  Variable  =  Reported  Tax  Cheating 


Incremental 

Variance   Simple  R   B-Coef f icient     F-Test 


No .  No .  No . 


Attitudinal  Factors 

Skepticism  about  human 

integrity 
Fear  of  getting  caught 
Objections  to  government 

spending 
"Flexible  honesty" 

Patriotism  versus 

sel f-interest 
Overall  effectiveness 

of  IRS 
Omnipotence  of  IRS 
Simplicity  of  tax  system 

Sympathy  for  tax 

protesters 
Honesty/fairness  of  IRS 
"Beat  the  system" 
Feelings  of 

disenfranchisement 


2.8 

0.167 

.00972 

119.379 

4.9 

-0.  145 

-.01697 

157. 169 

5.6 

0.  1  16 

.01250 

65.277 

6.1 

0.137 

.01198 

53.480 

6.3 

-0.003 

.00614 

15. 183 

6.4 

-0.037 

.001 14 

3.241 

6.4 

-0.014 

.00506 

5.715 

6.5 

-0.028 

-.00447 

2.730 

6.5 

0.076 

.00231 

2.084 

6.5 

-0.065 

.00178 

2.  171 

6.5 

0.081 

.00138 

0.430 

6.5 

0.042 

-.00047 

0.194 
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TABLE  I I 1-3 


EFFECT  OF  DEMOGRAPHIC  FACTORS  ON  ATTITUDINAL  NONCOMPLIANCE 
Dependent  Variable  =  Attitudes  Condoning  Tax  Cheating 


Incremental 
Variance   Simple  R  B-Coef f icient 


F-Test 


Demographic  Factors 

Age 

Race  ( white/nonwhite) 

Length  of  time  in 

neighborhood 
Use  of  short  tax  form 
Sex  (male/not  male) 


10.5  . 
12.0 

13.1 
13.6 
13.9 


No. 


-0.324 
-0.158 

-0.244 
0.175 
0.045 


No. 


-3.0542 
-6.7504 

-2.3664 
3.5278 
2.2689 


No. 


225, 

110 

11  1 
43 
23 


666 
655 

141 
638 
115 


Professional/ 

semi professional/ 

technical 
Education 
Income 
Previous  audit 

experience 

Retired 

Use  of  tax  preparer 
Clerical  occupation 
Business  executive/ 

manager 
Self-employed 


14.1 

-0.040 

-2.7044 

8.439 

14.2 

-0.024 

-0.4479 

6.026 

14.3 

-0.034 

0.2992 

6.891 

14.3 


14 

.4 

14 

.4 

14 

.4 

14 

.4 

14 

.4 

-0.115 


-0, 
0, 
0 


180 
026 
128 


-0.005 
-0,017 


-1  .2427 


-1 
-0 


9178 
8897 


-0.2379 

-0.2746 
0.1428 


3.849 

3.690 
3.479 
0.126 

0.089 
0.022 
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TABLE  I I 1-4 

EFFECT  OF  ATTITUDINAL  FACTORS  ON  ATTITUDINAL  NONCOMPLIANCE 
Dependent  Variable  »  Attitudes  Condoning  Tax  Cheating 

Inctemental 


Attitudinal  Factors 

"Flexible  honesty" 
Skepticism  about 

human  integrity 
"Beat  the  system" 
Sympathy  for  tax 

protesters 

Patriotism  versus 

self-interest 
Honesty/fairness  of 

IRS 
Omnipotence  of  IRS 
Fear  of  getting 

caught 

Simplicity  of  tax 

system 
Objections  to 

government  spending 
Feelings  of 

disenfranchisement 
Overall  effectiveness 

of  IRS 


Variance 

Simple  R 

B-Coeff icient 

F-Test 

% 

No. 

No. 

No. 

40.0 

0.633 

3.3908 

3227.764 

50.0 

0.501 

1.1069 

1167.466 

53.6 

0.433 

1.3102 

293.794 

55.6 

0.321 

0.9991 

294.596 

56.7 

-0.287 

-0.8153 

201.609 

57.0 

-0.297 

-0.1751 

15.891 

57.1 

0.121 

0.7473 

94.115 

57.4 

-0.123 

-0.3771 

58.506 

57.5 

0.019 

0.4991 

25.705 

57.5 

0.142 

0.9861 

3.061 

57.5 

0.138 

0.6281 

2.628 

57.5 

-0.164 

-0.2352 

1.048 
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TABLE  I II-- 5 


MAIN  REASONS  PEOPLE  CHEAT  ON  TAXES 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

No. 
Mean  Number  of  Points  Out  of 
100  Assign  to  Each  Reason__L/ 

Think  tax  system  is  unfair  25 

Think  they  can  get  away  with  it  23 

Think  everyone  else  dees  it  19 

To  beat  the  system  or  win  out  17 

Don't  like/can't  control  how 

their  money  is  spent  15 

Other  14 


_]_/   Total  points  add  to  1  1 3  because 
some  respondents  assigned  more 
than  100  points. 


CHAPTER  IV  -  A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  COMPLIANT/NONCOMPLIANT  TAXPAYERS 
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CHAPTER  IV  -  A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  COMPLIANT/NONCOMPLIANT  TAXPAYERS 


IN  BRIEF; 

An  examination  of  the  demographic  profiles  of  reported  cheaters 
and  those  who  condone  cheating  reveals  the  critical  role  of 
opportunity  and  both  upscale  and  downscale  involvement.   Thus, 
in  an  effort  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  noncom- 
pliers,  both  in  terms  of  their  attitudes  and  their  demographic 
profile,  we  segmented  our  taxpayer  sample  according  to  their 
attitudes  about  tax  cheating  (a  cluster  analysis).   Five  dis- 
tinct attitudinal  groups  ranging  in  size  from  16%  to  23% 
emerged : 

..."Strong  Compilers"  -  Are  philosophically  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  and  rationales  for  tax  cheating.   Oldest  and 
most  upscale  group  of  the  five. 

..."Silent  Majority"  -  Are  also  opposed  to  cheating,  but 
not- quite  as  adamantly  as  Strong  Compilers.   Demograph- 
ically,  not  too  dissimilar  from  general  taxpayer  uni- 
verse . 

..."Rationalizers"  -  Endorse  almost  all  rationales  for  tax 
cheating  and  admit  cheating  more  often  than  either  of 
the  first  two  groups.   This  group  is  most  downscale  of 
all  and  thus  has  the  least  opportunity  to  cheat. 

..-"Scramblers"  -  Are  most  likely  to  report  having 

cheated--particularly  by  not  reporting  cash  or  outside 
income.   But  unlike  two  other  noncompliant  groups,  these 
taxpayers  have  little  need  to  rationalize  their  behav- 
ior.  This  group  is  heavily  blue  collar,  and  younger 
than  three  other  groups,  but  somewhat  more  upscale  than 
Rationalizers. 


."Strategic  Noncompl iers"  -  Are  aware  of  and  condone  all 
types  of  cheating.  They  rank  second  only  to  Scramblers 
in  terms  of  incidence  of  reported  cheating  and  are  most 
likely  to  indulge  in  both  types  of  cheating.  Also  sub- 
scribe to  most  rationalizations  for  their  behavior. 
This  group  is  youngest  of  all,  but  most  potentially 
upscale  of  the  three  noncompliant  groups. 
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A.   A  Description  of  Noncompliers 

Chapter  III  concludes  that  it  is  social  values  and  not  percep- 
tions of  the  IRS  or  demographic  characteristics  which  correlate 
strongly  with  noncompliance.   Further,  because  the  attempt  to 
link  noncompliance  to  demographic  factors  produced  such  a  weak 
relationship,  it  was  clear  that  additional  steps  would  be 
required  in  order  to  sharpen  an  understanding  of  who,  precisely, 
the  noncompliers  were.   This  chapter  summarizes  the  demographic 
information  about  noncompliers  generated  by  the  study,  and  pre- 
sents the  results  of  a  cluster  analysis  which  was  done  to  bring 
together  both  attitudinal  and  demographic  insights  about  the  tax- 
payer population. 

Profile  of  Noncompliers  -  The  Behavioral  Measure 
As  would  be  expected,  taxpayers  who  report  having  cheated,  com- 
pared to  those  who  do  not,  generally  are  in  situations  which 
offer  more  opportunity  to  engage  in  tax  evasive  behavior.   Com- 
pared to  total  taxpayers,  admitted  cheaters  are  more  often: 

...In  peak  earning  years  (25-54). 

...In  $25,000  or  more  income  bracket. 

...Better  educated. 
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...In  occupations  which  permit  some  "maneuvering"  of  their 
tax  situation. — ^ 

A  comparison  of  taxpayers  who  report  having  overstated  deductions 
and  those  who  admit  underreporting  income  reveals  further  differ- 
ences., again  related  to  opportunity.   On  balance,  overstaters 
compared  to  underreporters  are  more  often  older  and  upscale — 
namely,  they  have  higher  incomes  and  are  better  educated. 

Consistent  with  IRS  Taxpayer  Compliance  Measurement  Program 
(TCMP)  data,  the  survey  results  show  that  the  incidence  of  both 
underreporting  income  and  overstating  deductions  increases  with 
income — again,  a  function  of  opportunity.   However,  among  those 
who  report  cheating,  taxpayers  in  the  under  $15,000  income  group 
in  addition  to  those  in  the  $50,000  or  more  income  group  are  most 
likely  to  admit  having  done  it  three  times  or  more.   And,  inter- 
estingly, those  in  the  least  affluent  group  (under  $15,000)  are 
most  likely  to  admit  cheating  by  disproportionately  large  amounts 
of  money — more  than  $500 — given  their  income  level.   This  finding 
also  concurs  with  IRS  TCMP  data. 

Examination  of  reported  cheating  by  region  of  the  country  reveals 
differences  which  again  suggest  variations  in  opportunity. 
First,  the  incidence  of  reported  cheating,  overall,  is  highest  in 


37  Reported  cheaters  are  more  often  professional/technical 
workers  or  business  executives;  skilled  laborers;  or 
owner/propr  ietors . 
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the  West,,  closely  followed  by  the  mid-Central  region.  However, 
the  character  of  reported  noncompliance  in  the  mid-Central  region 
is  skewed  more  toward  underreporting  income;  whereas  in  the  West, 
higher  than  average  levels  of  both  underreporting  and  overstating 
deductions  prevail.  While  reported  cheating  overall  is  lowest  in 
the  Atlantic  region,  the  incidence  of  overstating  deductions 
there  matches  the  high  levels  found  in  the  West. 

Beyond  demographic  insights,  there  are  some  additional  compari- 
sons between  reported  cheaters  and  those  who  do  not  report  cheat- 
ing which  bear  out  findings  from  previous  studies  (Westat, 
etc.).   In  terms  of  their  experience  with  the  IRS,  reported 
cheaters  have  had  more  experience  than  other3--both  with  respect 
to  self-initiated  contact  as  well  as  in  having  had  to  respond  to 
contact  initiated  by  the  service.   Reported  cheaters  also  are 
more  likely  to  have  been  audited  and  to  know  others  who  have  been 
contacted  by  the  IRS.   Further,  this  noncompliant  group  more 
often  reports  not  having  taken  a  deserved  deduction,  at  some 
point,  and  having  been  notified  of  a  math  error  on  their  return. 

Profile  of  Taxpayers  Who  Condone  Tax  Cheating  - 
Attitudinal  Measure 

While  there  is  some  overlap  between  the  two  groups,  taxpayers  who 

score  high  on  the  attitudinal  measure  of  noncompliance  generally 

appear  to  have  less  opportunity  than  those  who  report  having 

cheated.   Compared  to  total  taxpayers,  those  who  condone  cheating 

are: 
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...More  often  younger  (under  35,  and  particularly  under  25). 

...Less  likely  to  be  college  graduates. 

. . .Overrepresented  in  both  the  under  $15,000  and  $25,000- 
$50,000  income  groups  (a  bimodal  group). 

Aside  from  the  clear  age  factor,  the  demographic  profile  of  tax- 
payers who  find  tax  cheating  acceptable  is  not  especially  well 
defined. 
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B.   The  Role  of  "Opportunity" 

Given  the  positive  relationship  between  reported  cheating  and 
acceptability  of  cheating  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  IT),  and  the 
fact  that  admitted  cheaters  generally  have  greater  opportunity  to 
engage  in  such  behavior,  it  became  desirable  to  see  how  factoring 
in  opportunity  would  affect  the  relationship  between  the  behav- 
-ioral  and  attitudinal  measures  of  noncompliance.   Again,  opportu- 
nity was  defined  as  having  $30,000  or  more  in  household  income, 
self-employed  status,  cash  income,  and/or  being  in  selected  "high 
opportunity  professions." 

When  responses  on  the  noncompliance  acceptability  continuum  are 
collapsed  into  three  groups — low,  medium  and  high — and  each  group 
is  dichotomized  into  those  with  "more"  or  "less"  opportunity,  the 
relationship  between  reported  cheating  and  acceptability  of 
cheating  is  even  stronger.   Within  each  "acceptability"  group  on 
the  continuum,  those  having  greater  opportunity  are  more  likely 
to  admit  cheating  than  those  with  less  opportunity.   Further, 
when  taxpayers  with  greater  opportunity  are  isolated,  those  who 
strongly  condone  cheating  are  nearly  three  times  as  likely  to 
admit  cheating  as  those  who  do  not  support  tax  cheating  (34% 
versus  12%). 
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Acceptability  of  Tax  Cheating 


Very 
(15- 

■  Low 
30) 

Low/Medium 
(31-45) 

High 
More 

(46-90) 

More 

Less. 

More 

Less 

Less 

Total  . 

Oppor- 
tunity 

■  Oppor- 
tunity 

Oppor- 
tunity 

-  Oppor- 
tunity 

Oppor- 
tunity 

-  Oppor- 
tunity 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Report  having 

19 

(  12  i 

6 

20 

cheated 

!  23  1 

i  34  1 

20 

Do  not  report 

having 
cheated 

81 

88 

94 

77 

80 

66 

80 

However,  a  closer  look  at  those  taxpayers  who  endorse  tax  cheat- 
ing and  who  also  have  more  opportunity  raises  questions  about  the 
relatively  large  proportion  within  this  group  who,  with  "all  the 
mechanisTTis  in  place,"  say  they  don't  cheat  (66%,  or  13%  of  the  total 
sample).   Are  they  being  truthful,  and  if  so,  what  prevents  them  from 
acting  on  their  attitudes  and  opportunity? 

A  demographic  comparison  of  those  within  this  group  who  report 
cheating  (34%)  and  those  who  do  not  (66%)  reveals  that  the 
latter  group  is  younger  and  somewhat  more  downscale,  particularly 
in  terms  of  having  a  college  degree  or  more.   Those  who  don't 
report  having  cheated  also  have  a  higher  proportion  of  women  and 
nonwhites. 


But  more  importantly,  those  who  do  not  report  cheating,  compared 
to  those  who  do,  exhibit  higher  levels  of  fear  of  getting  caught 
(20%  versus  3%).   Of  course,  we  must  assume  that  this  fear  is 
both  inhibiting  these  taxpayers  from  actually  engaging  in  tax 
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cheating  as  well  as  from  admitting  their  noncompliant  behavior. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  to  what  extent  this  fear 
of  admitting  has  affected  our  reported  incidence  among  this 
group. 
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. c.   Striving  for  a  Clearer  Definition  of  the 
Compliers  and  Noncompliers 

At  this  point  in  the  analytic  process,  three  key  insights  had 
emerged.   To  review  briefly,  it  became  obvious  that: 

...Demographic  factors  were  not  associated  with  reported 
noncompliant  behavior  or  noncompliant  attitudes  in  any 
consistent  manner. 

...Beyond  the  age  factor,  the  demographic  profile  of  taxpay- 
ers who  condoned  tax  cheating  appeared  somewhat  inconsis- 
tent and  needed  further  clarification. 

While  the  demographic  picture  of  those  who  re- 
ported cheating  was  somewhat  better  defined, 
given  the  emphasis  on  the  attitudinal  measure^ 
it  was  critical  to  further  understand  the  "con- 
doners." 

...Based  on  the  regressions,  the  overarching  variables  which 
appeared  to  be  most  closely  linked  to  attitudinal  non- 
compliance were  all  social  values  factors: 

"Flexible  honesty" 

"Skepticism  about  human  integrity" 

"Beat  the  system" 

"Sympathy  for  tax  protestors." 
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-•   This  was  not  surprising  given  our  understanding 
of  recent  changes  in  the  social  climate,  i.e., 
YSW  Monitor  data  reveal  a  growing  trend  toward  a 
new,  competitive  environment,  where  being  stra- 
tegic and  out  to  win  are  clearly  on  the  rise. 

Thus,  in  an  effort  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  noncompliant 
taxpayers,  both  in  terms  of  their  attitudes  and  their  demographic 
profile,  we  decided  to  segment  our  sample  of  taxpayers  according 
to  their  attitudes  about  tax  cheating.   Using  the  fifteen  ques- 
tionnaire items  which  comprised  our  attitudinal  measure  of  non- 
compliance as  the  basis  for  the  segmentation,  we  performed  a 
cluster  analysis  which  produced  five  distinct  attitudinal  groups. 

Pi   Brief  Description  of  the  Five  Emergent  Groups 
It  is  important  to  note  that  these  groups  reflect  attitudes  and 
are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  noncompliant  behavior.   But  it 
would  seem  likely  that  certain  groups  might  have  a  greater  pre- 
disposition to  engage  in  noncompliant  behavior.   The  names 
attributed  to  each  attitudinal  group  are  purely  descriptive  and 
are  used  solely  to  facilitate  understanding  of  each  group's  per- 
spective regarding  payment  of  taxes. 

"Strong  Compliers"  are  philosophically  opposed  to  all  forms  of 
and  rationales  for  tax  cheating — except  unreported  barter,  which 
probably  is  not  viewed  as  illegal  by  this  group.  Of  the  five 
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groups,  these  taxpayers  are  least  likely  to  report  having  cheated 
on  taxes.   In  terms  of  their  demographic  profile,  this  group,  , 
compared  to  other  groups  is  most  upscale.   On  aver'age,  "Strong 
Compliers"  are: 

...Older  than  taxpayers  in  other  groups. 

. . .More  affluent. 

...More  often  college  graduates. 

...Most  often  employed  in  professional,  technical  or  busi- 
ness professions. 

Also,  there  is  a  large  component  of  retired  people  in  this  group. 
This  attitudinal  group  represents  twenty-two  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers. 

"The  Silent  Majority"  is  also  opposed  to  all  forms  of,  and  ratio- 
nales for  tax  cheating,  including  unreported  barter.   But  this 
group  is  not  quite  as  adamantly  opposed  as  are  "Strong 
Compliers." 

This  group  is  somewhat  more  likely  to  report  tax  cheating  than 
"Strong  Compliers,"  primarily  in  the  form  of  overstating  deduc- 
tions.  Demographically,  this  group  is  not  too  dissimilar  from 
the  general  taxpayer  universe — it  is  perhaps  representative  of 
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middle  America.   This  attitudinal  group  represents  23%  of  all 
taxpayers. 

"Rationalizers"  say  they  are  opposed  to  some  forms  of  tax  cheat- 
ing, like  padding  business  expenses  and  stretching  medical  deduc- 
tions, perhaps  a  "sour  grapes"  phenomenon.   Of  the  three 
noncompliant  groups,  the  "Rationalizers"  appear  to  have  the,  least 
opportunity  to  cheat.   Of  the  five  groups  they  are  most  likely  to 
endorse  almost  all  rationales  for  tax  cheating.   Not  reporting 
barter  or  cash  payments  are  seen  as.  the.  most  acceptable  forms  of 
tax  cheating.   Compared  to  the  "Strong  Compliers"  and  the  "Silent 
Majority,"  this  group  is  more  likely  to  admit  having  cheated. 
Demographically ,  this  group  is  most  downscale  of  all — heavily 
blue  collar,  not  affluent,  least  educated  and  younger  than  the 
first  two  groups.   This  attitudinal  group  represents  eighteen 
percent  of  all  taxpayers. 

"The  Scramblers"  are  most  likely  of  all  five  groups  to  endorse 
not  reporting  cash  payments  and  "outside"  income  and  to  admit  tax 
cheating,  particularly  :n  the  form  of  underreporting  income  in 
keeping  with  their  vie,  ,    ...ever,  unlike  the  other  noncompliant 
groups,  "Scramblers"  apparently  have  little  need  to  rationalize 
their  behavior,  as  evidenced  by  their  relatively  low  level  of 
agreement  with  our  "gui  t  neutralization"  statements.   In  terms 
of  profile,  "Scramblers"  tend  to  be: 

...Even  younger  than  "Rationalizers." 
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...Least  affluent. 

...But  better  educated  than  "Rationalizers." 

...In  blue  collar  or  "lower  echelon"  white  collar  occupa- 
tions. 

This  attitudinal  group  represents  twenty-one  percent  of  all 
taxpayers. 

The  "Strategic  Noncompliers"  are  obviously  aware  of,  and  condone 
all  types  of  tax  cheating  across  the  board.   They  rank  second 
only  to  "Scramblers"  in  terms  of  incidence  of  reported  tax  cheat- 
ing.  Of  the  five  groups,  they  are  most  likely  to  report  over- 
stating deductions  (suggesting  differences  in  opportunity)  and 
most  likely  to  indulge  in  both  types  of  cheating  (heaviest  "over- 
lap") .   They  also  subscribe — to  a  relatively  high  degree — to  most 
forms  of  rationalization  for  their  behavior,  though  not  quite  as 
strongly  as  the  "Rationalizers."   Demographically ,  this  group 
appears  most  upwardly  mobile  and,  therefore,  potentially  has  the 
most  opportunity  of  all  three  noncompliant  populations: 

...They  are  youngest  of  all  (nearly  half  are  under  35). 
...Most  often  in  white  collar  occupations. 
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...Most  affluent. 

...Like  the  "Scramblers,"  they  are  Tnuch  better  educated  than 
the  "Rationalizers." 

...Interestingly,  this  group  has  the  highest  proportion  of 
nonwhites,  21%  versus  14%  among  total  taxpayers. 

This  attitudinal  group  represents  sixteen  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers. 


APPENDIX  A  -  TECHNICAL  DESCRIPTION 


TABLE  IV -1 


DEMOGRAPHIC  PROFILE  OF  REPORTED  TAX  CHEATERS 
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Total 


Sex 


Male 
Female 


Total 
Tax- 
payers 

Ever 
Over- 
stated 

Ever 
Under- 
reported 

% 

% 

% 

100 

7 
(100%) 

16 
(16(5%) 

55 
45 

64 
36 

68 
32 

A£e 


Under  25  years 
25  -  34  years 
35  -  54  years 
55+  years 


16 

2^>61% 
23 


3 

14 

47>78% 

33 
40 

19 

13 

>73% 


Income 


Under  $15,000 
$15,000  -  24,999 
$25,000  -  49,999 
$50,000+ 
Refused 


22 
23 
36 
10 
9 


>45% 


>46% 


10 
16 
57 
13 
4 


>26% 


>70% 


17 
22 
42 
12 
7 


>39% 


>54% 


Education 

Less  than  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
College  graduate+ 


14 
37 
27 
21 


>51% 


>48% 


25 
27 
40 


>31% 


>67% 


1  1 
32 
30 
27 


>43% 


>57% 


Employment  Status 

Salaried 

Self-employed 

Retired 


60 

61 

59 

7 

13 

11 

11 

4 

8 
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TABLE  17-2 


OCCUPATION  OF  REPORTED  TAX  CHEATERS 


Total 

Tax-     Report 
payers   Cheating 

%         % 

Total       100        j_9 

Skilled/semiskilled  worker  22        24 

Clerical  (secretary,  bookkeeper, 

salesclerk) 
Professional/ technical 
Business  executive/managerial/public 

official 
Service  (waiter,  maid,  etc.) 

Semiprofessional  (teacher, 

nurse ,  etc. ) 
Owner /proprietor 
Sales 

Municipal/federal  employee 
Farm  worker 

Retired 

Housewife 

Student 

Disabled 

Unemployed 


15 

11 

8 

12 

>15% 

>20 

7 

8 

7 

5 

6 

6 

4 

6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

- 

1 

11 

7 

9 

9 

2 

1 

1 

- 

5 

4 
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TABLE  IV-3 


INCIDENCE  AND  MAGNITUDE  OF  ADMITTING  UNDERREPORTING  INCOME 


-  By  Income  Level  - 


Household  Income 


Total 

Under 
$15,000 

$15,000- 
24,999 

$25,000- 
49,999 

$50,000+ 

Incidence  of  admitting 
underreporting  income 

% 

11 

% 
11 

% 
15 

% 

11 

% 
11 

How  Often  Did  It: 

Once 
Twice 

Three  or  more 
times 

50 
18 

21 

49 

16 

23 

62 

15 

12 

50 
20 

18 

46 

15 

26 

Don't  recall 

11 

12 

11 

12 

13 

Dollar  Amount 
Underreported 

$100  or  less 
$101  -  200 
$201  -  500 
More  than  $500 

Don't  recall 


40 

40 

56 

38 

13 

13 

14 

10 

16 

17 

18 

13 

9 

18 

22 

16 

25 

14 

14 

22 

13 


11 


14 


26 
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TABLE  IV-4 


INCIDENCE  AND  MAGNITUDE  OF  ADMITTING  OVERSTATING  DEDUCTIONS 


-  By  Income  Level  - 


Total 

Household 

Income 

Under 
$15,000 

$15,000- 
24,999 

$25,000- 
49,999 

$5C 

1,000+ 

Incidence  of  admitting 
overstating  deductions 

% 
7 

% 
3 

% 
5 

% 

% 
9 

How  Often  Did  It: 

Once 
Twice 

32 
32 

34 
9 

36 
37 

29 
35 

39 
22 

Three  or  more 
times 

30 

55 

23 

28 

30 

Don't  recall 

6 

2 

4 

8 

9 

Dollar  Amount 
Overstated 


$100 

or  less 

51 

68 

75 

45 

38 

$101 

-  200 

17 

- 

16 

18 

31 

$200 

or  more 

17 

18 

9 

15 

24 

Don't  recall 

15 

14 

- 

22 

7 

TABLE  IV- 5 


REPORTED  TAX  CHEATING 


-  By  Region  - 
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Report  Having; 

Overstated  deductions 

Underreported  income 

Cheated  both  ways 

Cheated  at  all 
(net  figure) 


Total 
Tax- 


19 


Region 


Mid- 


payers   Atlantic  Central   South   West 
%  '       %       %       %       % 


7 

8 

5 

7 

8 

16 

12 

19 

14 

19 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

16 


22 


18 


24 
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TABLE  IV- 6 


CONTACT  WITH  IRS 


-  By  Reported  Tax  Cheating  - 


Contacted  IRS  for 
information/assistance 

Reasons 

To  answer  ta.x  question 

For  additional  forms 

To  respond  to  contact  by  IRS 

(to  resolve  problem  IRS 

identified) 
To  determine  whether 

something  v\/as  legal 
To  have  them  complete  return 

Other  reasons 


Total 
Tax- 
payers 

Report 
Cheating 

Do  Mot 

Report 

Cheating 

%* 

%* 

%* 

23 

32 

il 

58 
23 

58 
31 

58 
20 

13 

8 
2 

15 


18 

5 
1 

13 


12 

9 
2 

13 


Ever: 


Contacted  personally  by  IRS 
Knew  someone  who  was  contacted 


14 
18 


25 
28 


12 
15 


Ever  been  audited 


17 


22 


15 


Multiple  responses. 


TABLE  IV -7 


REPORT  NOT  TAKING  DESERVED  DEDUCTION 


-  By  Reported  Cheating  - 
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Report  not  taking 
deserved  deduction 

Reasons 

Didn't  know  any  better 
Fear  it  wasn't  correct 
Overlooked  it/forgot 
Too  trivial 

Insufficient  records 
Too  complicated 
Fear  of  audit 
Didn't  itemize 


Total 
Tax- 
payers 

Report 
Cheating 

Do  Not 

Report 

Cheating 

%*  - 

%* 

%* 

11 

47 

21 

24 
19 
19 
16 

21 
20 
13 
20 

25 
19 
19 
15 

16 

11 

6 

5 

18 
9 

10 
2 

15 

12 

5 

6 

Multiple  responses. 


92 


TABLE  IV-8 


NOTIFIED  OF  MATH  ERROR 


-  By  Reported  Cheating  - 


Notified  of  math  error 
In  respondent's  favor 
In  IRS*  favor 


Total 
Tax- 
payers 

Report 
Cheating 

Do  Not 

Report 

Cheating 

% 

% 

% 

30 

43 

27 

46 

47 

46 

44 

41 

45 

Don't  remember 


10 


12 


10 
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TABLE  IV -9 

PROFILE  OF  TAXPAYERS/TAX  FILERS 
■  By  Acceptance  of  Tax  Cheating  - 


(Number  in  Group) 


Sex 


Male 
Female 


Acceptance  of  Tax  Cheating 


Total 

Very 
High 

High 

Low/ 
Medium 

Very 
Low 

(100) 

(11) 

(22) 

(32) 

(34) 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

55 
45 

58 
42 

59 
41 

53 
47 

53 
47 

Age 


Under  25  years 
25  -  34  years 
35  -  54  years 
55+  years 


.16 
'24 
37 
23 


>40% 


ll>e2%    ll>47%    ll>A3%    ;°>27% 


33 

5 


36 
16 


36 
21 


39 
34 


Income 


Under  $15,000 
$15,000  -  24,999 
$25,000  -  49,999 
$50,000+ 


22 

26 

22 

21 

22 

23 

20 

22 

25 

23 

36 

40 

37 

36 

35 

10 

4 

10 

11 

11 

Education 

Less  than  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
College  graduate+ 


14 

15 

14 

11 

16 

37 

34 

39 

37 

35 

27 

31 

29 

27 

25 

21 

18 

16 

25 

23 

Employment  Status 

Salaried 

Sel f -employed 

Retired 


60 

70 

62 

59 

56 

7 

5 

8 

7 

7 

11 

2 

8 

8 

18 
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TABLE  IV- 10 


DEMOGRAPHIC  PROFILE  OF  TAXPAYERS  WHO  CONDONE  CHEATING 
AND  HAVE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  CHEAT 


Sex 


Male 
Female 


Total 
Tax- 
payers 

Report 
Cheating 

Do  Not 

Report. 

Cheating 

% 

% 

% 

100 

(100%) 

13 
(100%) 

55 

45 

65 
35 

57 

43 

A^e 


Under  25  years 
25  -  34  years 
35  -  54  years 
55+  years 


16 

7 

26 

24 

32 

27 

37 

51 

38 

23 

9 

8 

Income 


Under  $15,000 
$15,000  -  24,999 
$25,000  -  49,999 
$50,000+ 


22 

10 

13 

23 

14 

12 

36 

61 

52 

10 

13 

14 

Continued 


TABLE-  IV- 10 
(Continued) 

DEMOGRAPHIC  PROFILE  OF  TAXPAYERS  WHO  CONDONE  CHEATING 
AND  HAVE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  CHEAT 
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Total 
Tax- 
payers 

Report 
Cheating 

DO  Not 

Report 

Cheating 

% 

% 

% 

Education 

100 

7 
(100%) 

13 
(100%) 

Less  than  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
College  graduates- 

14 
37 
27 
21 

13 
26 
27 
34 

14 
35 
33 
18 

Employment  Status 

Salaried 

Self-employed 

Retired 


60 

64 

73 

7 

12 

12 

11 

4 

3 

Race 


White 
Nonwhite 


85 

15 


88 
12 


81 
19 


96 


TABLE  IV- 1 1 


FEAR  OF  GETTING  CAUGHT 

(Among  taxpayers  who  condone  cheating  and 
have  greater  opportunity  to  cheat) 

-  By  Reported  Tax  Cheating  - 


Total  Do  Not 

Tax-  Report     Report 

payers     Cheating   Cheating 

%  %         % 

Total      100  _7        _12 

Fear  of  Getting  Caught 
(Composite  scores) 

Very  high  { 19-26)               26  8        20 

>77%  >61%      >72% 

High  (14-18)                    51  53        52 

Low  to  medium  (11-13)           17  29        21 

>23%  >39%      >28% 

Very  low  (5-10)                 6  10         7 


Mean  score  16  14        16 
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CHAPTER  V  -  KEY  ATTITUDINAL  "TRENDS 


.._L/ 


IN  BRIEF; 

As  noted  in  Chapter  111,   only  two  of  the  thirteen  attitudinal 
variables  or  "trends"  measured  in  this  study — "flexible  hon- 
esty" and  "skepticism  about  human  integrity" — have  a  strong 
linkage  with  attitudes  toward  tax  cheating.   However,  all  thir- 
teen "trends"  show  a  number  of  interesting  attitude  patterns  • 
among  various  demographic  groups. 

One  demographic  group  stands  out: 

...The  youngest  taxpayers,  under  25  years  old,  are  most 
cynical  about  the  integrity  of  their  fellow  citizens  and 
most  willing  to  engage  in  behavior  that  is  questionable. 

While  many  are  critical  of  government,  they  do 
not  indicate  total  disenfranchisement . 

Young  people  have  a  reasonable  respect  for  the 
IRS,  though  they  are  less  fearful  of  being 
caught  for  tax  offenses. 


In  Conclusion 

This  research  effort  by  YSW  for  the  IRS  attempted  to  provide 
fresh  insight  into  the  factors  contributing  to  noncompliance. 
To  this  end,  the  research  was  successful  in  expanding  the  body 
of  knowledge  on  noncompliance  to  include: 

...An  understanding  of  the  integral  role  played  by  social 
values. 


...A  description  of  current  attitudes  regarding  noncompli- 
ance that  reveals  a  relatively  high  values-based  predis- 
position to  noncompliant  behavior. 


1/  The  word  "trend"  is  not  used  here  to  imply  tracking 

over  time,  but  rather  to  indicate  a  measure  of  an  indi- 
vidual's level  of  commitment  to  a  concept  or  a  value. 
The  term  historical  data  will  be  used  to  indicate  data 
presented  over  time. 
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Introduction 

Chapter  III  discussed  the  important  role  that  a  number  of 
attitudinal  factors  play  in  explaining  acceptance  of  tax  cheat- 
ing.  This  chapter  covers  each  of  these  items  in  more  detail, 
attempting  to  place  them  in  a  current  societal  context  and,  where 
possible,  to  review  historical  data. 

The  thirteen  attitudinal  groupings  are  designed  to  tap  three 
broad  sets  of  issues:   (1)  attitudes  toward  society  as  a  whole; 

(2)  views  about  the  role  of  government  and  the  individual;  and 

(3)  attitudes  about  the  IRS  more  specifically.   An  important 
reason  for  drawing  this  distinction  is  to  help  determine  the 
extent  to  which  actions  by  the  IRS  or  by  the  government  as  a  • 
whole  can  shape  the  way  that  people  view  the  tax  system.   The 
chart  below  places  these  thirteen  attitudinal  factors  in  these 
groupings. 

Attitudinal  Sets 
Society Government IRS 

"Flexible"  honesty     Sympathy  for  tax  Honesty/fairness 

protesters  of  IRS 

"Skepticism  about 

human  integrity"       Patriotism/  Omnipotence 

self-interest  of  IRS 

"Beat  the  system" 

Objections  to  Fear  of  getting 

government  caught 
spending 

Complexity  of 

Disenf ranchisement  tax  system 

Fairness  of  the        Effectiveness 
system  of  IRS 
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Probably  the  most  striking  finding  in  the  analysis  reported 
earlier  is  that  the  three  factors  most  closely  associated  with 
acceptance  of  tax  cheating  are  the  three  measures  of  social 
values.  Conversely,  attitudes  about  the  IRS  as  an  institution 
appear  least  related  to  any  specific  attitudes  about  tax 
cheating. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  each  of  the  thirteen  factors  is 
explained,  and  those  population  segments — both  demographic  and 
taxpayer  cluster  groups — which  fall  at  one  extreme  or  tEe   other 
are  indicated.   Individual  components  of  each  factor  are  also 
reviewed  and,  where  available,  historical  data  are  presented. 
Finally,  the  chapter  concludes  with  a  brief  summary  of  how  each 
of  the  taxpayer  cluster  groups  is  positioned  with  respect  to  our 
key  attitudinal  "trends."—'^ 


T7  The  word  "trend"  is  not  used  here  to  imply  tracking 

over  time,  but  rather  to  indicate  a  measure  of  an  indi- 
vidual's level  of  commitment  to  a  concept  or  a  value. 
The  term  historical  data  will  be  used  to  indicate  data 
presented  over  time. 
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A.   Attitudes  Toward  Society  as  a  Whole 

These  three  factors  address  most  broadly  an  individual's  views 
about  his  fellow  citizens  and  the  institutions  of  society. 
Responses  on  the  "flexible  honesty"  measure  suggest  a  willingness 
to  achieve  gains  at  another's  expense  as  long  as  that  "other"  is 
a  relatively  impersonal  institution,  and  also  as  long  as  one's 
action  remains  unknown.   In  the  "skepticism  about  human  integ- 
rity" factor,  there  is  a  strong  sense  revealed  that  taxpayers 
perceive  other  people  to  already  engage  in  antisocial  or  illegal 
behaviors  in  great  numbers.   The  "beat  the  system"  factor,  which 
taps  a  truly  antilaw  orientation,  outlines  a  group  that  has  lit- 
tle respect  for  the  law  but  this  group  appears  to  be  relatively 
small. 

"Flexible"  Honesty 

The  term  "flexible  honesty"  refers  to  a  willingness  to  stretch 
the  truth  or  hide  information  that  leads  to  a  personal  financial 
gain  at  the  expense  of  an  impersonal  institution.   Over  half  the 
public  scores  high  on  this  factor — meaning  they  are  willing  to 
accept  a  little  dissimulation  in  the  right  circumstances. 

This  proportion  of  people  seemingly  willing  to  stretch  the  truth 
primarily  derives  from  one  of  the  two  elements  making  up  this 
factor:   a  willingness  to  hold  on  to  a  $10  bill  inadvertently 
received  as  change  in  a  department  store.   Six  in  ten  people 
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indicate  that  this  is  an  acceptable  thing  to  do.   A  considerably 
smaller  proportion  of  the  public  accepts  the  other  actipn  involv- 
ing stretching  the  truth  or  withholding  information.   Only  about 
1  in  8  people  would  find  acceptable  stretching  an  insurance 
claim.   The  interesting  similarity  about  each  of  these  actions  is 
that  they  involve  trying  to  make  a  personal  gain  at  the  expense 
of  a  larger  institution.   In  fact,  some  people  even  indicate  that 
their  response  in  the  department  store  situation  would  depend  on 
whether  they  thought  a  salesperson  might  have  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

There  is  only  one  significant  difference  among  demographic  groups 
on  this  factor.   The  younger  people  are,  especially  those  under 
25,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  find  these  behaviors  acceptable. 

This  factor  further  reveals  an  interesting  pattern  of  differences 
among  the  five  taxpayer  clusters.   At  the  two  extremes  are  the 
"Strong  Compilers"  and  the  "Strategic  Noncompl iers ,"  with  only 
12%  of  the  former  and  50%  of  the  latter  scoring  very  high  on 
"flexible  honesty."   The  three  other  cluster  groups  fall  about  in 
the  middle  of  this  range,  with  between  one-quarter  and  one-third 
of  their  members  strongly  accepting  the  concept  of  "flexible 
honesty." 

Skepticism  About  Human  Integrity 

Those  who  score  high  on  this  factor  believe  that  the  only  people 

who  do  not  cheat  on  taxes  are  those  who  cannot  find  the 
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opportunity  to  do  so;  they  question  whether  taxpayers  would  be 
deterred  from  cheating  by  anything  other  than  limited  opportunity 
or  fear  of  getting  caught. 

Many  people  hold  these  beliefs;  three-quarters  of  taxpayers  score 
high  on  this  factor;  41%  score  very  high. 

As  with  the  related  "flexible  honesty"  factor,  the  only  demo- 
graphic group  that  stands  out  is  young  people,  particularly  those 
under  25,  but  also  those  somewhat  older.   There  is  virtually  no 
difference  on  this  factor  across  education,  income  or  occupation 
groups,  though  men  score  very  slightly  higher  on  it  than  do 
women. 

Five  questionnaire  items  make  up  this  factor.   The  item  receiving 
the  highest  level  of  support- -with  4  out  of  5  taxpayers 
agreeing' — indicates  that  the  main  reason  most  taxpayers  are 
honest  is  because  their  income  is  predominantly  wage  and  salary 
income.   Two-thirds  of  taxpayers  agree  that  almost  everyone  would 
cheat  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  and  half  believe  that  most 
taxpayers  already  do  cheat  at  least  a  little.   To  illustrate,  a 
focus  group  participant,  when  asked  why  he  thought  people  fudged 
on  their  taxes  said,  "A  person  says  to  himself,  what  am  I  going 
to  do,  be  the  only  honest  guy  in  the  country?" 

These  items  show  a  clear,  though  relatively  moderate  change  since 
1966  when  last  measured.  Most  notably,  the  proportion  of  taxpay- 
ers who  believe  almost  everyone  cheats  has  increased  from  36%  to 
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48%;  the  proportion  who  believe  almost  everyone  would  cheat  if 
they  could  has  risen  from  51%  to  64%.   These  increases  in 
already  high  figures  indicate  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
American  taxpayers  question  the  commitment  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens to  paying  their  fair  share. 

The  taxpayer  cluster  groups  show  different  response  patterns  on 
the  integrity  factor.   The  group  that  scores  most  highly  (60% 
very  high)  is  the  "Rationalizers."   This  is  not  surprising  since 
one  of  the  stronger  motivations  they  give  for  their  own  actions 
is  that  everyone  else  is  also  cheating.   They  are  followed  by 
"Strategic  Noncompliers,"  50%  of  whom  score  high  on  this  factor. 
"Strong  Compilers"  score  lowest,  with  only  24%  getting  a  very 
high  factor  score. 

"Beat  the  System" 

While  a  substantial  portion  of  the  public  believes  that  others 
cheat  on  their  taxes  and  would  happily  conceal  a  department  store 
clerk's  error,  a  relatively  smaller  proportion  really  advocates 
•circumventing  the  syste i  of  laws  in  this  country.   People  with  a 
"beat  the  system"  orientation  question  whether  one  can  succeed 
while  staying  within  the  law  and  believe  it  is  fun  to  "get 
around" — or  stretch — the  law.   As  one  of  our  focus  group  partici- 
pants said,  "You  always  hear  people  bragging  about  how  they  found 
loopholes  or  how  they  were  doing  things  where  they  overstepped 
the  lines..."  or  as  another  said,  "A  lot  of  people  just  like  to 
walk  on  the  wild  side."   Just  over  one-quarter  of  all  taxpayers 
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take  this  vieW|  though  only  13%  score  very  high  on  this  factor. 
Approximately  equal  numbers  of  taxpayers  disagree  that  one  can 
succeed  without  breaking  the  law  (24%)  and  agree  that  it  is  fun 
to  get  around  the  law  (23%). 

As  with  the  other  social  values  factors,  age  has  the  strongest 
correlation  with  whether  someone  holds  these  views.  While  nearly 
?.   in   5  (38%)  taxpayers  under  25  score  high  on  this  factor,  in- 
creasingly smaller  proportions  of  each  older  age  group  feel  the 
same  way,  with  just  20%  of  those  over  55  scoring  high  on  it  (only 
4%  of  retirees) . 

other  demographic  traits  also  show  relationships  with  this  fac- 
tor.  People  with  less  than  a  high  school  education  are  almost 
twice  as  likely  as  coliec.e  graduates  (34%  versus  19%)  to  score 
high  on  this  factor.   Taxpayers  with  lower  incomes  are  more 
likely  to  feel  this  way  than  people  with  higher  incomes,  and  peo- 
ple whose  income  is  derived  predominantly  from  wages  or  salaries 
are  somewhat  more  likely  than  self-employed  individuals  to  have  a 
"heat  the  system"  orientation. 

Historical  data  are  sparse  on  this  measure  of  general  (not  neces- 
s^cily   tax-related)  disrespect  for  laws.   In  1966,  taxpayers  were 
aaked  a  question  about  the  acceptability  of  getting  around  laws: 
3  3%  agreed,  higher  than  the  23%  agreeing  with  a  similar  item  in 
this  study.   This  suggests  that  the  "beat  the  system"  orientation 
is  not  totally  new.   However,  the  question  wording  and  response 
scale  were  both  slightly  different  in  that  earlier  study,  making 
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it  inappropriate  to  conclude  that  there  has  been  any  positive 
change  in  the  intervening  period. 

Looking  at  the  taxpayer  cluster  groups,  the  patterns  of  differ- 
ences observed  on  the  tax  attitudes  factors  are  consistent  with 
the  patterns  observed  in  terms  of  related  social  values 
"trends."   "Strong  Compilers"  are  least  likely  to  have  a  strong 
"beat  the  system"  view,  while  "Strategic  Noncompliers"  are  most 
likely  to  feel  this  way.   Interestingly,  the  "Scramblers" — those 
who  accept  tax  noncompliance  largely  out  of  personal  necessity — 
score  relatively  low  on  this  factor,  suggesting  that  their  views 
about  tax  noncompliance  are  not  closely  associated  with  a  loss  of 
faith  in  our  system  of  government. 
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B.  Views  About  Government  and  the  Good  of  the  Country 

The  five  factors  included  in  this  group  cover  a  range  of  atti- 
tudes that  essentially  tap  personal  commitment  to  and  involvement 
with  the  national  interest.   At  one  extreme  are  the  very  broad 
views  about  patriotism  and  the  national  interest.   The  disenffan- 
chisement  factor  addresses  whether  taxpayers  feel  like  they  count 
as  citizens.   At  the  other  extreme,  objections  to  government 
spending  are  self-explanatory.   These  relate  to  views  about  the 
fairness  of  the  tax  system  in  general,  and  sympathy  for  tax  pro- 
testors.  This  last  factor  also  taps  views  about  the  relationship 
between  government  spending  and  tax  policy,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  of  these  five  factors  with  a  statistically  significant  rela- 
tionship to  the  measures  of  tax  attitudes;  hence  it  is  discussed 
first. 

Sympathy  for  Tax  Protestors 

Given  the  high  proportion  of  people  who  view  tax  cheating  as 
widespread  and  moderately  acceptable,  one  also  might  expect  a 
reasonably  high  level  of  support  for  outright  tax  protestors. 
Responses  on  this  scale  suggest  that  tax  protest  gets  far  less 
than  wholesale  endorsement;  in  fact,  responses  reflect  uncer- 
tainty about  what  it  means.   Only  9%  of  taxpayers  indicate  a  very 
high  level  of  support  for  tax  protest.   The  clustering  of  people 
around  the  midpoint  on  this  factor  indicates,  instead,  that  such 
activities  get  essentially  a  qualified  endorsement.   One  might 
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hypothesize  that  this  is  a  reflection  of  low  familiarity  and, 
possibly,  the  view  that  tax  protest  is  acceptable  in  moderation. 

As. with  the  other  social  factors,  the  greatest  difference  in 
attitudes  is  seen  across  age  segments.   Interestingly,  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  proportions  of  younger  and  older  people 
who  totally  endorse  tax  protest.   Rather,  the  difference  comes  in 
the  degree  of  hesitation,  with  younger  people  more  likely  to 
express  moderate  sympathy  for  tax  protest  and  older  people  more 
than  three  times  as  likely  to  totally  reject  tax  protest  (27%  of 
those  over  55  versus  8%  of  those  under  25). 

The  broad  hesitance  to  support  tax  protest  activities  can  be  seen 
in  an  examination  of  the  individual  items  making  up  this  scale. 
Just  over  half  of  taxpayers  indicate  that  they  view  tax  protes- 
tors as  a  threat  to  the  country  because  they  encourage  revolt;  a 
similar  proportion  (54%)  believe  tax  protestors  should  be  treated 
as  criminals.   When  the  issue  is  presented  in  a  slightly  less 
value-laden  manner — that  people  who  think  a  tax  illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional should  not  be  punished  for  refusing  to  pay — the 
response  is  less  divided.   Only  19%  agree  with  this  statement 
while  76%  disagree.   It  is  intriguing  that  a  slightly  larger  26% 
agree  that  people  should  be  allowed  to  withhold  some  of  their 
taxes  if  they  disagree  with  how  the  federal  government  spends  it. 

Even  more  interesting  are  the  4  in  10  taxpayers  who  believe  tax 
protestors  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  focusing  attention  on  fed- 
eral expenditures.   Attitudes  about  tax  protestors  appear  to  have 
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changed  very  little  sine*  last  measured  in  1980.  On  each  of  the 
items  in  this  factor,  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  taxpayers 
now  express  sympathy  for  tax  protest  activities. 

On  this  factor  there  are  only  marginal  differences  among  the  five 
taxpayer  groups.   As  one  would  expect,  the  two  tax  compliant 
groups  have  the  least  sympathy  for  tax  protestors  while  the  three 
noncompliant  groups  are  somewhat  more  sympathetic. 

Views  About  the  Government 

A  substantial  majority  of  taxpayers  hold  strongly  negative  views 
about  the  government  and  how  well  it  works.   Most  believe  govern- 
ment spending  is  too  high  and  not  directed  toward  programs  they 
support.  -Again,  to  illustrate,  some  focus  group  participants 
volunteered  the  following:   "The  government  just  throws  our  money 
away."   "They  spend  top  dollar  for  whatever  they  buy.   It's  sheer 
waste."   "The  government  has  an  attitude  that  there  is  no  ceil- 
ing.  They  can  raise  taxes  as  much  as  they  want."   "Spending  tax 
money  for  military  expenditures  is  a  waste.   Legislators  have  an 
interest  in  increasing  taxes  for  their  own  programs."   Even 
more — 4  out  of  5 — believe  that  the  current  tax  system  is  unfair 
to  the  ordinary  working  person,  and  two-thirds  believe  they  are 
personally  paying  more  than  their  fair  share.   As  another  tax- 
payer in  our  groups  said,  "If  you're  Rockefeller  or  Ted  Turner 
your  tax  accountant  can  find  you  plenty  of  loopholes,  places  to 
hide  money."   Nearly  6  in  10  believe  their  views  don't  count  in 
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government,  and  even  more  question  the  commitment  and  the  integ- 
rity of  government  leaders. 

The  demographic  groups  most  likely  to  hold  these  views  are  very 
different  from  those  who  hold  extreme  views  regarding  social 
behavior  in  general.   In  particular,  these  issues  are  much 
greater  concerns  to  middle  age,  middle  and  low  income  taxpayers. 
Younger  people  are  notably  unconcerned  about  them.   Specifically; 

...The  age  group  most  concerned  with  government  spending  is 
taxpayers  between  35  and  54. 

People  under  25  object  least  to  government  spend- 
ing. 

Self-employed  individuals  are  slightly  more 
likely  than  salaried  workers  to  object  to  govern- 
ment spending  priorities. 

Such  attitudes  are  not  at  all  related  to  either 
education  or  income. 

...Very  young  people  are  least  likely  to  strongly  believe 
the  tax  system  is  unfair  (25%  versus  42%  among  all  tax- 
payers), as  are  very  high  income  taxpayers  (29%)  and 
college  graduates  (36%). 

...Young  people  are  even  less  likely  than  others  to  have  a 
strong  sense  of  disenfranchisement  (32%  versus  40%  for 
all  taxpayers) . 
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The  disenfranchlsement  view  shows  a  clearer  rela- 
tionship with  income  and  education.   Feelings  of 
disenfranchisement  grow  steadily  as  personal  in- 
come and  education  decline. 

Looking  at  the  taxpayer  cluster  groups,  these  views  about  the 
government  also  show  a  different  pattern  than  is  the  case  with 
social  attitudes.   Along  each  dimension,  "Rationalizers"  score 
highest  (most  disenfranchised,  feel  taxes  most  unfair,  object 
most  to  government  spending)  while  the  "Silent  Majority"  score 
lowest.   "Scramblers"  resemble  "Rationalizers"  in  their  feelings 
of  disenfranchisement  and  objections  to  government  spending.   On 
these  measures,  the  "Strategic  Noncompliers"  most  resemble  the 
compliant  groups,  particularly  the  "Strong  Compilers." 

Patriotism  versus  Self-interest 

While  the  government  and  tax  policy  provide  focal  points  for 
public  antipathy,  such  attitudes  do  not  translate  into  rejection 
of  the  concept  of  nationhood.   This  survey  documents  the  pull  of 
a  patriotic  appeal  and  a  longing  for  a  national  service  orienta- 
tion that  is  very  strong.   Nine  out  of  ten  taxpayers  score  high 
on  this  measure  of  patriotism  over  self-interest  (4  in  10  score 
very  high) .   Inclusion  of  an  appeal  to  patriotism  even  increases 
the  proportion  of  taxpayers  who  agree  that  it  is  a  duty  to  pay 
what  one  owes  in  taxes  (80%). 
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All  demographic  segments  show  a  high  commitment  to  patriotism. 
Differences  are  only  by  small  degrees,  with  somewhat  larger 
proportions  of  older  people  and  self-employed  people  indicating  a 
very  high  commitment  to  patriotism  over  self-interest. 

Interest  in  patriotism  and  the  common  good  cuts  across  all  five 
taxpayer  cluster  groups.   Only  "Strong  Compliers"  stand  out  in 
having  an  especially  strong  commitment  to  this  concept;  perhaps  a 
view  that  is  associated  with  other  feelings  of  responsibility 
regarding  taxes. 
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C.   Attitudes  About  the  IRS 

A  logical  hypothesis  is  that  attitudes  about  the  IRS  as  an  insti- 
tution might  affect  what  people  think  and  do  with  respect  to  tax 
cheating.   This  research  suggests  that  attitudes  about  the  IRS 
are  not  related  to  acceptance  of  tax  cheating  or  with  tax  cheat- 
ing behavior.   Nonetheless,  these  attitudes  do  provide  some  in- 
teresting insights  to  the  way  the  IRS  is.  viewed. 

Attitudes  about  the  IRS  as  an  institution  are  generally  positive, 
though  not  overwhelmingly  so.   Employees  are  generally  viewed  as 
honest  and  fair,  and  the  agency  is  perceived  to  be  doing  its  job 
reasonably  well.   With  regard  to  enforcement,  opinions  are  more 
divergent.   Some  people  give  the  agency  excellent  ratings,  while 
a  fair  number  rate  it  very  low.   Similarly,  opinion  is  widely 
split  regarding  the  complexity  of  the  taxpaying  process. 

Complexity  of  the  Tax  System 

Most  people  rate  the  tax  forms  and  rules  for  their  particular 

situation  as  reasonably  easy  to  understand,  but  opinion  varies 

considerably  on  this  point.   Using  a  6-point  rating  scale  to  rank 

this,  almost  equal  numbers  of  people  fall  on  each  of  the  six 

points. 

Since  this  question  addresses  each  taxpayer's  own  situation,  one 
might  expect  to  see  some  connection  with  actual  situations. 
However,  there  is  very  little  difference  across  income  levels. 
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perhaps  indicating  that  forms  match  needs  well.   Looking  at 
education,  the  group  with  the  least  education  also  rates  their 
tax  forms  most  complex. 

Further,  self-employed  individuals,  whose  tax  situations  should 
be  more  complex,  are  much  more  likely  to  rate  tax  forms  so  than 
salaried  taxpayers. 

This  factor  has  an  unusual  relationship  with  the  taxpayer  clus- 
ters.  "Rationalizers"  are  the  only  group  scoring  high  on  the 
measure;  rationalizations  apparently  extend  to  criticizing  the 
complexity  of  the  process. 

Effectiveness  of  IRS 

How  well  does  the  IRS  do  its  job,  from  helping  taxpayers  pay  the 
right  amount  to  tracking  down  fraud?   Most  taxpayers  believe  the 
IRS  does  pretty  well;  9  in  10  give  it  a  high  effectiveness  rating 
and  4  in  10  rate  it  very  high. 

Ratings  of  the  IRS  on  effectiveness  vary  only  slightly  across 
demographic  groups.   People  with  less  income  score  it  slightly 
higher  than  very  high  income  taxpayers.   Interestingly,  people 
who  do  not  use  a  tax  preparer,  and  thus  would  be  expected  to  have 
more  direct  contact,  rate  the  IRS  higher  on  effectiveness  than 
those  who  use  a  preparer. 

Effectiveness  has  several  components.  The  IRS  gets  the  highest 
ratings — 60%  to  70%  positive — on  the  professionalism. 
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knowledgeability  and  helpfulness  of  employees.   The  IRS  is  given 
a  positive  rating  by  just  over  half  of  all  taxpayers  on  making 
information  available  quickly  (55%)  and  in  a  form  that  can  be 
understood  (53%).   It  is  rated  favorably  by  slightly  fewer  people 
with  respect  to  being  easy  to  find  the  right  person  to  talk  to 
(49%)  and  consistency  from  employee  to  employee  (48%). 

Honesty/Fairness  of  IRS  Employees 

Most  people  rate  the  IRS  and  its  employees  very  high  on  issues  of 
honesty  and  fairness.   Over  4  out  of  5  people  give  the  IRS  high 
ratings  on  this  factor.   However,  young  people  stand  out  in 
doubting  the  integrity  of  the  IRS. 

People  who  fall  in  the  two  compliant  cluster  groups  are  substan- 
tially more  likely  than  others  to  believe  that  the  IRS  and  its 
employees  are  fair  and  honest.   Half  of  all  "Strong  Compilers" 
hold  this  view  very  strongly.   The  "Silent  Majority"  compiler 
group  and  "Scrambler"  noncompliant  group  are  somewhat  less 
inclined  to  this  view,  while  "Rationalizers"  and  "Strategic  Non- 
compliers"  are  least  likely  to  believe  this.   Again  the  more 
cynical  views  of  these  latter  two  groups  could  be  interpreted  as 
part  of  the  justification  for  their  own  approach  to  taxpaying. 

IRS  Enforcement 

Enforcement  activities  have  long  been  a  cornerstone  of  the  tax 

collection  process..  Historically  the  agency  has  had  a  strong 
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enfqrcement  program,  and  has  encouraged  a  public  view  that  its 
reach  is  even  broader.   In  the  legal  system,  punishments  for  tax 
offenses  are  widely  viewed  as  more  effective  at  general  deter- 
rence—discouraging others  from  committing  the  same  crime — than 
is  the  case  with  most  other  offenses. — ' 

Omnipotence  of  the  IRS 

One  way  to  implement  this  general  deterrence  strategy  is  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  IRS  already  knows  a  great  deal  about 
individual  taxpayers.   The  withholding  system  and  requirements 
for  third-party  information  filing  have  apparently  accomplished 
this  with  a  good  many  people.   Half  of  all  taxpayers  agree  "that 
the  IRS  automatically  withholds  some  of  my  income  and  even  gets 
copies  of  my  W-2  forms  and  interest  statements  sometimes  makes  me 
feel  they  are  always  nearby  and  watching." 

People  with  less  education  and  those  with  low-to-moderate  incomes 
(under  $25,000)  are  more  likely  to  feel  this  way.   Mso,  those 
who  rely  on  a  tax  preparer  are  more  likely  to  feel  this  way;  this 
group  is  quite  diverse,  including  people  with  complicated  tax 
situations,  but  also  many  who  are  intimidated  by  the  whole 
process. 

The  impact  of  this  factor  on  the  taxpayer  cluster  groups  is 
intriguing.   The  two  groups — "Rationalizers"  and  "Scramblers" — 


T7   "Sentence  Decision  Making:   The  Logic  of  Sentence  Decisions 
and  the  Extent  and  Sources  of  Sentence  Disparity,"  YSW, 
Inc.,  1980. 
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who  might.be  viewed  as  the  more  nervous  tax  noncomplier  groups, 
score  highest  on  this  factor. 

Fear  of  Getting  Caught 

Most  taxpayers  have  a  healthy,  though  not  extreme,  fear  of  get- 
ting caught  for  tax  cheating.   About  one-quarter  of  taxpayers 
score  very  high  on  this  factor;  three-quarters  score  at  least 
moderately  high  while  only  6%  score  very  low.   As  measured  here, 
this  factor  asks  people  to  estimate  the  general  probability  of 
getting  caught.   Individuals  are  not  asked  to  venture  how  much  a 
fear  of  getting  caught  has  affected  their  own  behavior,  a  diffi- 
cult task  in  a  survey  such  as  this. 

Few  people  believe  that  one  can  cheat  in  a  big  way  and  get  away 
with  it.   Three-quarters  of  taxpayers  'believe  that  people  cheat- 
ing by  large  amounts  stand  at  least  a  50-50  chance  of  getting 
caught;  nearly  half  believe  the  chances  are  very  high.   Only  12% 
believe  someone  cheating  big  is  unlikely  to  be  caught.   This  is  a 
slight  shift  since  1966,  when  80%  thought  the  chance  of  getting 
caught  was  at  least  50-50,  and  only  8%  thought  it  was  unlikely. 

Views  are  quite  different  about  small-scale  cheating,  however. 
Barely  half  as  many  think  the  chances  of  getting  caught  are  at 
least  50-50  (42%)  and  an  equal  proportion  of  taxpayers  think  get- 
,ting  caught  is  unlikely.   This  is  a  substantial  shift  since  1966, 
when  the  comparable  figures  were  55%  and  30%.   Half  as  many,  just 
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11%  versus  24%  in  1966  think  it  very  likely  one  will  be  caught 
for  small-scale  tax  cheating. 

Most  people  believe  that  some,  though  not  most,  actual  tax  pro- 
testors now  are  being  caught.  Eighteen  percent  of  taxpayers 
believe  all  or  most  tax  protestors  are  caught,  while  64%  believe 
"some"  are  caught. 

A  declining  majority  of  taxpayers  agrees  that  "some  taxpayers  who 
are  tempted  to  cheat  decide  not  to  because  they  have  heard  about 
how  the  government  punishes  tax  cheaters"  (63%  versus  70%  in 
1966). 

A  related  question  concerns  the  likelihood  of  being  audited.   On 
average,  people  believe  that  about  12%  of  taxpayers  at  their  par- 
ticular income  level  are  audited  each  year,  though  the  modal 
response  is  closer  to  5%  or  6%.   This  expectation  has  changed 
little  since  1979  when  the  mean  response  was  13%,  with  a  similar 
mode.   Using  another  comparison  point--1966 — most  people  expect 
that  the  chances  their  return  will  be  audited  this  next  year  are 
very  low;  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  already  being  audited 
or  think  they  have  a  good  chance  of  being  audited  has  declined 
from  20%  to  11%.   Clearly,  most  people  are  aware  of  the  low  like- 
lihood of  being  audited.   Most  taxpayers — 73% — believe  that  cer- 
tain types  of  claims  (charitable  contributions  (37%  of  those 
agreeing]  ,  expense  accounts  [30%]  ,  high  deductions  [23%]  ,  busi- 
ness expenses  [28%],  medical  expenses  [23%],  entertainment  [22%]) 
increase  the  likelihood  of  being  audited. 
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The  demographic  patterns  related  to  £ear  of'  getting  caught  are 
largely  what  was  expected,  women,  people  over  55  years  old,  tax- 
payers with  Incomes  under  $25,000  and  those  with  less  than  a  high 
school  education  score  higher  on  this  factor — they  believe  the 
chances  of  getting  caught  are  greater.   People  who  use  a  tax  pre- 
parer also  score  higher.   But  self-employed  individuals  score 
lower — they  believe  the  chances  of  getting  caught  are  lower. 
People  who  acknowledge  cheating  also  report  lower  expectations  of 
being  caught. 

There  is  virtually  no  difference  across  taxpayer  cluster  groups 
on  this  factor,  with  the  exception  of  "Strategic  Noncompliers" 
who  indicate  a  slightly  lower  fear  of  getting  caught  than  other 
attitude  segments.  Pear  is  likely  to  be  more  of  a  motivator  for 
those  in  the  "Rationalizer,"  "Scrambler"  and  "Silent  Majority" 
groups. 
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D.   Attitudes  and  Taxes 

Just  as  taxpayers  fall  into  five  groups  according  to  their  per- 
sonal views  about  paying  taxes,  this  chapter  shows  that  the  same 
five  groups  have  different  characteristics  regarding  other  atti- 
tudes. 

The  "Strong  Complier"  cluster  is  the  most  distinctly  positive  of 
all  the  groups.   They  have  the  strongest  positive  views  about 
society  and  the  strongest  sense  of  ethics.   They  feel  a  part  of 
the  nation,  with  a  strong  sense  of  patriotism  and  a  low  regard 
for  people  who  would  challenge  the  government  using  extra-legal 
means;  they  hold  these  views  even  though  they  have  their  own  con- 
cerns about  government  spending  and  taxing  priorities.   They  also 
view  the  IRS  positively — giving  the  agency  high  ratings  for 
honesty  and  fairness. 

The  "Silent  Majority"  is  so  characterized  partially  because  they 
appear  inclined  to  pay  their  taxes  less  because  of  any  ethical  or 
patriotic  stand  than  because  they  simply  support  the  government. 
They  have  little  sympathy  for  tax  protestors  and  are  least  likely 
to  be  critical  of  government  spending  or  taxing  policy  and  proce- 
dures. 

"Scramblers"  are  an  interesting  and  noteworthy  group  because  of 
the  ways  they  do  and  do  not  resemble  the  two  compliance-oriented 
taxpayer  segments.   Like  "Strong  Compilers,"  their  views  about 
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societal  ethics  are  most  positive,  more  so  than  the  "Silent 
Majority"  group.   They  also  have  a  relatively  strong  sense  of 
patriotism,  also  stronger  than  the  "^ilent  Majority,"  and  a 
relatively  high  regard  for  the  IRS.   Their  views  appear  more 
personal  than  those  of  other  groups.   They  object  more  than  most 
to  government  spending  and  taxing  priorities,  and  they  have  a 
relatively  high  sense  of  disenfranchisement.   The  characteri- 
zation of  "Scrambler"  connotes  people  who  are  probably  struggling 
more  than  others  to  make  ends  meet. 

" Tiationalizers"  distinguish  themselves  with  the  variety  of  nega- 
tive views  they  take.   Their  sense  of  society's  ethics  is  low;  in 
fact  they  extend  that  view  to  people  in  the  government,  both  IRS 
and  elsewhere.   However,  this  does  not  mean  they  condone  such 
behavior  to  any  great  extent.   They  feel  disenfranchised.   In  a 
sense  their  views  tend  to  be  most  broadly  anti-institutional. 

Finally,  "Strategic  Noncompliers"  are  the  most  cynical  about 
social  values,  differing  from  "Rationalizers"  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  themselves  are  willing  to  engage  in  antisocial/ 
extra-legal  activities.   They  are  less  inclined  to  question  the 
legitimacy  of  government  or  IRS  attitudes  in  particular.   Rather, 
they  have  low  expectations  of  other  people  and  feel  a  low  sense 
of  commitment  themselves — scoring  lowest  of  all  groups  on  the 
patriotism  measure,  among  others.   Finally,  they  are  confident 
they  can  get  away  with  what  they  do;  they  are  less  likely  than 
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most  others  to  be  concerned  about  the  omnipresence  of  the  IRS, 
and  less  fearful  than  others  of  getting  caught  even  though  they 
more  frequently  acknowledge  tax  cheating  behavior. 


TABLE  V-1 


FLEXIBLE  HONESTY 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 


iVery   high  30 


High 

24 

Low  to  medium 

26 

Very  low 

20 

Very 
High 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among: 

Under  25  years  52 

55  years  or  older  15 

Income  under  $15,000  31 

$50,000  or  more  26 

Used  preparer  27 

Did  not  use  preparer  33 

Report  tax  cheating  38 

Do  not  report  tax  cheating  27 

Some  college  33 

College  graduate  or  higher  26 
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TABLE  V-2 


FLEXIBLE  HONESTY 


-  Individual  Components  - 


Believe  Acceptable — 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 


Not  reporting  that  you  received  an  extra  $10 

in  change  from  a  large  department  store  59 

Adding  a  little  extra  to  your  insurance 

claim  when  you  report  an  accident  or  theft         16 


1/  Responses  4,  5,  6  on  6-point  scale  with 
6  =  perfectly  acceptable  and  1  =  not  at 
all  acceptable. 
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TABLE  V-3 

SKEPTICISM  ABOUT  HUMAN 
INTEGRITY 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 

iVery  high  40| 

High  Jt 

Low  to  medium  10 

Very  low  14 


Very 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among; 

Men  4  3 

Women  •  38 

Under  25  years  53 

55  years  or  older  30 

Some  college  45 

College  graduate  or  higher  37 

Atlantic  region  36 

Mid-Central  region  42 

Report  tax  cheating  57 

Do  not  report  tax  cheating  36 
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TABLE  V-4 

SKEPTICISM  ABOUT  HUMAN  INTEGRITY 
"  Individual  Components  - 


Percent  Who  Agree 


Total 
Taxpayers 

1984   1966-^ 

%     % 


The  reason  that  the  average  taxpayer  is 

honest  is  because  he  has  no  choice  since 

his  income  comes  mainly  from  wages  and 

salaries  79    75t 

Almost  every  taxpayer  would  cheat  to  some 
extent  if  he  thought  he  could  get  away 
with  it 

Almost  every  taxpayer  cheats  a  little 

Most  people  cheat  a  little  on  their  taxes; 
the  government  adjusts  for  that 

Almost  everyone  is  absolutely  honest  about 
his  income  tax 


a/  1966  NORC  (baseline  data), 
t   Response  categories  from  2-point  scale, 


64 

51t 

49 

36t 

44 

NA 

34 

39t 
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TABLE  V-5 


BEAT  THE  SYSTEM 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 


Very  high 131 

High  fs 

Low  to  medium         .26 
Very  low  46 


Very 
High 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among; 

Under  25  years  22 

55  years  or  older  7 

Some  college  15 

College  graduate  or  higher  10 
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TABLE  V-6 


BEAT  THE  SYSTEM 


-  Individual  Components  - 


Total 
Taxpayers 

1984   1966^/ 


Percent  Who  Agree 

You  can  still  get  ahead  in  this  country  by 

obeying  the  laws  and  working  within  the 

system  75    NA 

It's  sort  of  fun  to  get  around  the  law  as 

long  as  you  don't  actually  break  it  23    33t 


a/   1966  NORC  (baseline  data), 
t   Response  categories  from  2-point  scale. 
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TABLE  V-7 


SYMPATHY  FOR  TAX 


PROTESTERS 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 


iVery  high 


High  48 

Low  to  medium  25 

Very  low  1  8 


Very 
High 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among; 

25  -  34  years  14 

55  years  or  older  5 

Income  $15,000-24,999  7 

$50,000  or  more  11 

Less  than  high  school  6 

College  graduate  or  higher  13 

Report  tax  cheating  16 

Do  not  report  tax  cheating  8 

Atlantic  and  South  8 

West  12 
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TABLE  V-8 


SYMPATHY  FOR  TAX  PROTESTERS 


-  Individual  Components  - 


Percent  Who  Agree 


Total 
Taxpayers 

1984   1979-^ 


%     % 


People  who  openly  refuse  to  pay  taxes 

that  the  law  says  they  owe  should  be 

treated  as  criminals  54    57 

People  who  try  to  persuade  others  to 

disobey  the  tax  laws  are  a  threat  to  the 

country  because  they  encourage  revolt  52    50 

People  who  openly  refuse  to  pay  taxes 

serve  a  useful  purpose  because  they  focus 

public  attention  on  how  the  government 

spends  money  39     45 

People  who  disagree  with  how  federal  tax 

money  is  spent  should  have  a  right  to 

refuse  to  pay  some  of  their  taxes  26    34 

People  who  think  a  tax  is  illegal  or 

unconstitutional  should  not  be  punished 

for  refusing  to  pay  the  tax  19    27 


a/   1979  CSR  (baseline  data). 
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TABLE  V-9 

OBJECTIONS  TO  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 


Total 
Tax- 
payers 

% 

^^ery  high  ~52l 

High  38 

Low  to  medium  7 

Very  low  3 


Very 
High 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among; 

Under  25  years  41 

35  -  54  years  55 

Salaried  workers  51 

Self-employed  53 

Less  than  high  school  55 

College  graduate  or  higher  49 

Mid-Central  region  55 

West  47 

Report  tax  cheating  63 

Do  not  report  tax  cheating  49 
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TABLE  V-10 


OBJECTIONS  TO  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 


-  Individual  Components  - 


Percent  Who  Agree 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 


The  government  is  using  my  tax  money 

to  support  programs  I  don't  approve  of       78 

My  income  taxes  are  too  high  for  what 

I  get  from  the  federal  government  73 

The  federal  government  is  doing  a  good 

job  in  the  way  it  decides  how  my  tax 

dollars  will  be  spent  26 
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TABLE  V-11 

BELIEF  THAT  TAX  SYSTEM 
IS  UNFAIR 


IVery  high 

High 

Low  to  medium 

Very  low 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 


T21 


41 

10 

7 


Very 

Hiah 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among; 

Under  25  years 
25  -  34  years 

Income  $15,000-24,999 
$50,000  or  more 

Less  than  high  school 
College  graduate  or  higher 

Use  tax  preparer 

Do  not  use  tax  preparer 

Atlantic  region 
South 

Report  tax  cheating 

Do  not  report  tax  cheating 


24 

47 

45 
29 

48 
36 

45 
37 

47 
39 

47 
41 


TABLE  V-12 


FAIRNESS  OF  TAX  SYSTEM 


-  Individual  Components  - 
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Percent  Who  Agre< 


1/ 


The  present  tax  system  benefits  the  rich  and  is 
unfair  to  the  ordinary  working  man  or  woman 

What  I  really  object  to  about  the  federal 
income  tax  system  is  that  I  have  to  pay  more 
than  my  fair  share 


Total 
Tax- 

% 


82 


65 


Percent  Answering  Fair- 


2/ 


Still  thinking  about  yourself,  how  fair  do  you 
think  our  federal  income  tax  laws  are  for  your 
own  particular  income  situation? 


40 


\/     Responses  4,  5,  6  on  6-point  scale  where  6 
strongly  agree  and  1  =  strongly  disagree. 

_2/  Responses  4,  5,  6  on  6-point  scale  where  6 
extremely  fair  and  1  =  extremely  unfair. 
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TABLE  V-13 
FEELINGS  OF  DISENFRANCHISEMENT 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 


% 


iVery  high  401 

High  45 

Low  to  medium  8 

Very  low  7 


Very 
High 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among: 

Men  37 

Women  44 

Under  25  years  32 

25  -  34  years  43 

Income  under  $15,000  47 

$50,000  or  more  34 

Less  than  high  school  53 

College  graduate  or  higher  31 

Atlantic,  Mid-Central,  South       42 

West  34 

Report  tax  cheating  46 

Do  not  r'^port  tax  cheating  39 
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TABLE  V-14 


FEELINGS  OF  DISENFRANCHISEMENT 


-  Individual  Components  - 


Total 
Taxpayers 


1984   1966^ 


a/ 


Percent  Who  Agree 

Sometimes  politics  and  government  seem  so 

complicated  that  a  person  like  me  can't  .. 

really  understand  what's  going  on  70    75— 

You  used  to  be  able  to  believe  what 

government  leaders  told  you,  but  that's 

not  as  true  today  as  it  once  was  68    NA 

People  like  me  don't  have  any  say  about 

what  the  federal  government  does  58    NA 

Public  officials  do  care  about  what  people 

like  me  really  think  45     57t 

The  way  people  vote  is  the  main  thing 

that  decides  how  things  are  run  in  this 

country  40     NA 


a/   1966  NORC  (baseline  data). 

b/  Responses  based  on  4-point  scale,  • 
versus  6-points  in  1984. 

t   Question  wording  reversed  ("Public  offi- 
cials don 't  really  care...");  figure 
shown  IS  percentage  who  disagree. 
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TABLE  V-15 

PATRIOTISM  VERSUS 
SELF-INTEREST 


Total 
Tax- 
payers 

% 

[Very  high  "391 

High  51 

Low  to  medium  7 

Very   low  3 


Very 
High 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among; 

Under  25  years  35 

55  years  or  older  45 

Salaried  workers  38 

Self-employed  49 

Less  than  high  school  37 

High  school  graduate  36 

Some  college  44 

College  graduate  or  higher  41 

Mid-Central  and  West  37 

South  43 


TABLE  V-16 


PATRIOTISM  VERSUS  SELF-INTEREST 


-  Individual  Components  - 
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Total 
Tax- 
payers 


Percent  Who  Agree 

We  have  become  overly  concerned  with  our  own 
personal  wants  and  needs;  it's  time  we  began 
to  think  of  the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole 


% 


SO 


Whether  it's  fair  or  not,  it's  a  person's 
patriotic  duty  to  pay  exactly  what  he  ov/es 
in  taxes 


80 


It's  more  important  to  me  to  worry  about  the 
part  of  the  country  where  I  live  than  to  worry 
about  the  nation  as  a  whole 


47 
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TABLE  V-17 


BELIEF  THAT  TAX  SYSTEM 


IS  COMPLEX 


Total 
Tax- 
payers 

% 


iVery  high 


High 

19 

Low  to  medium 

19 

Very  low 

25 

Very 
High 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among; 

Under  25  years  20 

55  years  or  older  47 

Salaried  workers  32 

Self-employed  53 

Less  than  high  school  52 

College  graduate  or  higher  33 

Use  tax  preparer  48 

Do  not  use  tax  preparer  16 

South  41 

Atlantic  region  32 


TABLE  V-18 

COMPLEXITY  OF  TAX'  SYSTEM 
•  Individual  Components  - 
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Thinking  About  How  Easy  or  Difficult 
It  Is  to  Pill  Out  Your  Tax  Form,  How 
Complicated  Do  You  Think  Our  Federal 
Income  Tax  Laws  and  Rules  Are  for 
Your  Particular  Income  Situation? 

Not  at  all  complicated/very 
easy  to  understand         _  -i 


Extremely  complicated/very  _ 
difficult  to  understand 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 


2& 


-2 

16 

-3 

20 

-4 

19 

-5 

15 

-6 

10 
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TABLE  v.- 19 


OVERALL  gFFECTIVENESS  OF  IRS 


Total 

Tax- 

payera 

% 


IVery  high 

High 

Low  to  medium 

Very  low 


6 
7 


Very 

Hi£h 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among; 

Men 
Women 

25  -  34  years 

55  years  or  older 

Salaried  workers 
Self-employed 

Income  under  $15,000 
$50,000  or  more 

Less  than  high  school 
College  graduate  or  higher 

Use  tax  preparer 

Do  not  use  tax  preparer 

Mid-Central  region 
West 


35 
40 

35 
41 

36 
32 

43 

31 

40 
35 

33 

45 

42 
28 
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TABLE  V-20 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  IRS 


-  Individual  Components  - 


Percent  Who  Agree — ' 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 


Employees  willing  to  help  70 

Overall,  employees  highly  professional  66 

People  knowledgeable  about  tax  laws  58 

Got  information  right  away  55 

Information  easy  to  understand  53 

Easy  to  find  right  person  to  talk  to  49 

Consistent  from  one  IRS  employee  to  another  48 


1/  Response  of  4,  5,  6  on  6-point 
scale  anchored  at  both  ends. 
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TABLE  V-21 


EFFECTIVENESS  OF  IRS 


-  Individual  Components  - 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 
Percent  Who  Agree 

You  can  depend  on  the  IRS  to  keep 

accurate  tax  records  65 

IRS  eniployees  are  jusc  as  knowledgeable 

as  any  private  tax  expert  62 

The  IRS  does  not  do  a  very  good  job  in 

tracking  down  people  and  organizations 

who  try  to  get  out  of  paying  taxes  by 

pretending  to  be  legitimate  religious 

groups  and  so  forth  55 
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TABLE  7-22 


PERCEIVED  HONESTY/FAIRNESS  OF  IRS 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 


IVery  high 

HigE 

Low  to  medium 

Very  low 


H 


1:5 

11 

6 


Very 
High 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among; 

Men 
Women 

Under  25  years 
55  years  or  older 

Salaried  workers 
Self-employed 

Income  under  $15,000 
$25,000  or  more 

Less  than  high  school 
College  graduate  or  higher 

Mid-Central  region 
Atlantic  region 

Report  tax  cheating 

Do  not  report  tax  cheating 


36 

41 

30 
53 

36 

40 

42 
37 

45 
39 

35 
42 

31 
40 
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TABLE  V-23 

HONESTY/FAIRNESS  OF  IRS 
•  Individual  Components  - 


Percent  who  Agree 


Total 
Tax- 

% 


You  probably  would  end  up  in  jail  for  at 

least  five  years  if  you  tried  to  bribe  an 

IRS  employee  64 

I  am  confident  that  the  IRS  would  never  try 

to  take  more  money  from  me  than  they  should        59 

When  it  comes  to  investigating  their  own 

people,  the  IRS  is  as  thorough  as  they  are 

with  everyone  else  58 

The  IRS  employees  are  honest — you  could 

never  bribe  them  54 


TABLE  V-24 


OMNIPOTENCE  OP'  IRS 
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IVery  high 


High 

Low  to  medium 

Very  low 


Total 
Tax- 
payers 

% 


TJi 


36 
21 
10 


Very 
High 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among; 

25  -  34  years 
35  -  54  years 

Income  $15,000-24,999 
$50,000  or  more 

Less  than  high  school 
College  graduate  or  higher 

Use  tax  preparer 

Do  not  use  tax  preparer 

West 
South 


36 
31 

39 
26 

43 
22 

37 
28 

30 
36 
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TABLE  V-25 


OMNIPOTENCE  OF  IRS 


-  Individual  Components  - 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 

Percent  Who  Agree; 

That  the  IRS  automatically  withholds  some  of 

ray  income  and  even  gets  copies  of  my  W-2 

forms  and  interest  statements  sometimes  makes 

me  feel  they  are  always  nearby  and  watching        49 


TABLE  V-26 


STRONG  FEAR  OF  GETTING 


CAUGHT 
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[Very  high 


Total 

Tax- 

payers 

% 


T51 


High 

51 

Low  to  mediujn 

17 

Very  low 

6 

Very 
High 


Key  Differences  in 
Support  Among; 

Men 
Women 


21 
31 


3  5  -  54  years 

55  years  or  older 

Salaried  workers 
Self-employed 

Income  under  $15,000 
$50,000  or  more 

Less  than  high  school 
College  graduate  or  higher 

Use  tax  preparer 

Do  not  use  tax  preparer 

West 
South 


22 

34 

25 
19 

32 
20 

44 
19 

29 

21 

21 
33 


Report  tax  cheating 

Do  not  report  tax  cheating 


17 
28 
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TABLE  V-27 

FEAR  OF  GETTING  CAUGHT/PUNISHED 
-  Individual  Components  - 


_a/   1966  NORC  (baseline  data), 
b/  2-point  response  scale. 


Total 
Taxpayers 

1984   1966-/ 


Percent  Who  Agree 

In  this  age  of  computers,  you're  bound 

to  get  caught  if  you  cheat  at  all  on 

your  taxes  66    NA 

Some  taxpayers  who  are  tempted  to  cheat 

decide  not  to  because  they  have  heard 

about  how  the  government  punishes  tax  j^/ 

cheaters  63    70— 
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FEAR  OF  GETTING  CAaGHT/PDNISHED 
-  Individual  Components  - 


Total 
Taxpayers 

1984    1966^/ 


Total       100     100 


When  People  Try  to  Cheat  by  Large 
Amounts,  What  Do  You  Think  Are  \ 
Their  Chances  of  Being  Caught? 

Almost  certain  to  be  caught 

Likely  to  be  caught 

60%  chance  of  being  caught 

50-50  chance 

40%  chance  of  being  caught 

Unlikely  to  be  caught 

Almost  certain  not  to  be  jlcaught 

Don't  know 


12\ 

24 

22)50% 

21/56% 
11/ 

16/ 

24 

24 

11 

8 

'«>,» 

|>8%' 

When  People  Try  to  Cheat  by jsmall 
Amounts,  What  Do  You  Think  ijlre 
Their  Chances  of  Being  Caught? 

Almost  certain  to  be  caught 

Likely  to  be  caught 

60%  chance  of  being  caught 

50-50  chance 

40%  chance  of  being  caught 

Unlikely  to  be  caught 

Almost  certain  not  to  be  caught 

Don't  know 


_a/  1966  NORC  (baseline  data). 


3\ 

11\ 

8)15% 

1 3  )3 1  % 

4/ 

7/ 

27 

24 

13 

11 

37 

26 

.  5>42% 

,     4>30% 
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TABLE  V-29 

PERCENT  OF  TAXPAYERS  OUT  OF  100 

(AT  YOUR  INCOME  LEVEL) 

PERCEIVED  AS  AUDITED 

LAST  YEAR 


1984    1979^'^ 


Total        100     100 


0 

NA 

5 

1 

10 

12 

2 

7 

7 

3-5 

20 

16 

6-10 

15 

15 

11-20 

8 

9 

21  -  30 

7 

6 

31  -  40 

3 

2 

41  -  50 

2 

3 

Over  50 

1 

2 

Don't  know/no 

answer 

i 

28 

22 

Mean 

12  ! 

1  13  1 

_i/ 

1979 
line 

GSR  (ba 
data) . 

se- 
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TABLE  V-30 


PERCEIVED  CHANCES  THAT  MOST  RECENT 


TAX  RETURN  WILL  BE  AUDITED 


Total 
Very  strong  chance  It  will  be 
A  good  chance 
Not  very  likely 
Highly  unlikely 
Is  already  being  audited 

Don • t  know/no  answer 


a/  1966  NORC  (baseline  data). 


1984 

1966i/ 

« 

% 

100 

100 

3 

3 

7 

13 

39 

44 

43 

36 

1 

4 
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APPENDIX  A  -  TECHNICAL  DESCRIPTION 


Introduction 

This  Technical  Appendix  is  intended  to  provide  the  reader  with  a 
detailed  description  of  two  .aspects  of  the  survey  methodology  not 
included  in  the  main  body  of  the  report: 

A.  Sample   Design 

B.  Field   Performance/Response   Rate 

A  -  SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  sampling  plan  for  the  Taxpayer  Opinion  Survey  was  designed  to 

meet  the  following  criteria: 

...To  deliver  a  statistically  reliable  national  sample  of 
individuals  who  JEile  personal  income  tax  returns  which  is 
representative  of  all  such  individuals  in  the  Continental 
United  States. 

...To  utilize  extensive  stratifications  by  such  characteris- 
. tics  as  geographic  region,  metropolitan  versus  nonmetro- 
politan  area,  and  markets  of  varying  population  size  to 
ensure  that  the  final  sample  is  properly  distributed 
across  all  of  those  area-type  segments. 

...To  use  a  sample  design  model  which  includes  a  reliable 
basis  for  accurately  calculating  levels  of  statistical 
sampling  errors  associated  with  various  types  of  findings 
from  the  survey. 
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..To  confine  the  universe  under  study  to  Individuals  with 
primary  responsibility  for  filing  tax  returns,  thus 
focusing  the  research  on  those  who  make  the  actual  deci- 
sions in  the  preparation  of  tax  returns. 

..To  use  a  within-household  designated  respondent  selection 
procedure  to  yield  proper  representation  of  various 
household  members  who  meet  the  definition  of  the  universe 
under  study. 

..To  utilize  extensive  callbacks  and  incentives  to  maximize 
sample  completion  with  selected  individuals  in  sampled 
households  and  tc  use  a  detailed  sample  cluster  weighting 
procedure  to  minimize  the  possible  effect  of  nonresponse 
on  the  findinas  of«  the  survey. 

. .To  include  a  comprehensive  sample  balancing  step  to 
accurately  align  respondent  distributions  on  pertinent 
demographic  and  socioeconomic  qroupinqs  with  known  United 
States  Census  distributions  on  those  characteristics. 
Proper  implementation  of  that  technique  required  obtain- 
ing detailed  classification  data  on  all  households  and 
individuals  contacted  in  the  study — those  not  filinq  tax 
returns  as  well  as  tax  filers — -so  that  the  characteris- 
tics of  all  sampled  households  and  individuals  could  be 
compared  to  the  total  United  States  Census  distribution 
for  sample  balancing  purposes. 


IbJ 


The  specific  procedures  used  to  meet  those  criteria  and  to 
implement  the  sample  design  were  executed  as  follows. 

1.   Sampling  Frame 

The  standard  YSW  national  population  sample  frame  was  used  for 

the  project.   It  is  constructed  from  1980  United  States  Census 

■data  with  stratification  by  the  nine  standard  census  divisions. 

New  England 
Middle  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 
Mountain 
Pacific . 

And  within  the  nine  divisions  it  is  further  stratified  by 
metropolitan  (SMSA)  and  nonraetropolitan  areas.   This  procedure 
thus  divides  the  total  United  States  population  into  eighteen 
basic  strata. 

The  nine  metropolitan  area  strata  are  then  organized  as  follows 
...By  geographic  division,  ordered  by  size  of  population. 
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...By  specific  SMSA's,  ordered  by  size  of  population  with- 
in each  divisional  stratum,  and 

...By  counties  (or  county  subdivisions) ,  ordered  by  size  of 
population  within  each  SMSA. 

The  nonmetropolitan  strata  are  organized  as  follows: 

...By  geographic  division  using  a  serpentine  pattern. 

...By  states  ordered  geographically  within  each  divisional 
stratum,  and 

...By  counties  (or  county  subdivisions)  ordered  geograph- 
ically within  each  state. 

This  variable  ordering  scheme  ensures  that  appropriate  sample 
representation  comes  from  small  places  as  well  as  large  and  takes 
account  of  the  primary  importance  of  population  size  in  charac- 
terizing metropolitan  areas  and  of  geographic  location  in 
characterizing  nonmetropolitan  — '    areas. 


\J   For  a  description  of  other  applications  of  this  type  of 
sampling  design,  see  Biomedical  Science  and  its 
Administration,  A  Study  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Report  to  the  President,  The  White  House,  February  1965. 
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2.   Selection  of  Sample  Clusters 

Using  the  standard  national  sample  frame  described  above,  three 
equal  single  stage  replicates  of  85  sample  clusters  were 
independently  selected  for  the  national  sample  (a  total  of  255 
across  all  three  replicates).   The  three  replicates  were  selected 
on  a  systematic  basis  to  form  geographically  related  sets  of 
three,  with  equal  assignment  within  each  replicate  sample.   This 
replication  allows  for  the  calculation  of  an  empirical  variance 
estimate  that  more  accurately  reflects  the  variability  of  survey 
results  than  does  the  direct  application  of  binomial  theory  or 
o' her  sampling  error  estimating  methods. — ^^ 

Selection  from  the  arrays  were  on  the  basis  of  fixed  intervals 
with  random  starting  points.   The  intervals  used  for  the 
selection  of  nonmetropolitan  clusters  reflected  tha  fact  that 
these  clusters  were  to  be  represented  at  one-half  their  normal 
weight — a  standard  sampling  technique  that  is  well  supported  in 
the  literature.   A  weighting  procedure  was  utilized  to  bring 
these  nonmetropolitan  clusters  back  to  their  true  proportion 
within  the  total  United  States. 


1/  "On  Simplification  of  Sampling  Design  Through  Replication 
with  Equal  Probability  and  without  stages,"  W.  Edwards 
Demminq  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  March  1956, 
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Having  located  the  county  within  the  national  frame  for  each 
assignment,  the  precise  commurvity  or  county  segment  of  the 
cluster  was  obtained  by  arraying  all  population  units  within  the 
county  and  identifying  the  specific  units  for  sampling  based  on 
where  within  the  county  the  interval  number  fell.   Starting 
points  for  the  specific  clusters  were  obtained  through  a  compu- 
tation of  the  depth  of  the  interval  number  within  the  select 
population  unit  (city,  suburb,  etc.).   Thus,  this  single  "pick" 
serves  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  county  in  which  interviewing 
will  take  place,  the  specific  location  within  that  county,  and 
the  specific  point  within  that  location. 

The  procedure  for  selecting  starting  points  used  current  local 
telephone  directories.   The  actual  cluster  starting  point  was 
selected  by  convertinq  the  depth  of  the  basic  selection  interval 
into  a  specific  location  within  the  appropriate  current  direc- 
tory, and  using  the  first  occupied  household  past  that  address  as 
the  starting  point  for  that  sample  cluster.   Thus,  the  random 
pick  identified  where  the  specific  areas  for  the  sample  cluster 
were  located  by  identifying  the  starting  household  and  the  exact 
route  of  travel  through  the  cluster. 

3.   Specific  Household  and  Respondent  Selection 

Having  been  assigned  a  specific  starting  point,  interviewers 
followed  a  set  of  detailed  and  specific  standard  instructions  for 
proceedinq  though  the  assigned  cluster  from  that  starting  point. 
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These  route-selection  procedures  were  described  in  great  detail 
in  the  sampling  instructions. 

Respondent  selection  in  households  followed  a  number  of  specific 
procedures  which  identified  all  adults,  18  and  over,  living  in 
the  household  and  which  ones  filed  tax  returns.   For  those  filing 
joint  returns,  only  the  indi\^idual  with  primary  responsibility 
was  considered  eligible  for  the  survey.   If  more  than  one 
individual  in  a  sample  household  qualified  for  the  interview,  a 
predesignated  respondent  selection  procedure  identified  the  one 
specific  individual  to  be  in  the  study  from  that  household. 

The  interviewer  made  four  or  more  contacts  to  reach  a  household 
or  a  selected  individual — a  minimum  of  four  calls  per  household. 
All  interviews  were  conducted  after  5:00  p.m.  on  week  niqhts  and 
all  day  on  the  weekend.   Once  contact  with  a  household  was 
achieved,  the  name  of  the  informed  tax  filer  or  filers  (except 
for  nontax  filing  households)  living  in  that  household  were 
recorded.   No  substitutions  were  permitted  for  the  designated 
respondent.   Field  execution  was  designed  to  ensure  that 
callbacks  were  made  on  different  days  of  the  week  and  different 
times  of  the  day,  to  maximize  their  effectiveness. 

Following  the  above  procedures  a  target  sample  completion  rate  of 
approximately  60%  was  estimated  for  the  study.   However, 
continuous  monitoring  of  field  performance  revealed  that  actual 
sample  completion  was  exceeding  the  60%  estimate.   To  allow  for 
that  possibility,  a  subsample  of  the  255  sample  clusters  was  not 
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assigned  for  field  execution,  thus  retaining  the  capability  of 
restricting  the  final  number  of  completed  interviews  to 
approximately  the  number  specified  for  this  study  while  still 
maintaining  the  integrity  of • carrying  out  the  predesignated 
sample  selection  and  callback  procedures.   As  a  result,  a  total 
of  69  sample  clusters  per  replicate  was  used  on  the  study,  207  in 
total  across  the  three  replicates,  producing  2,207  completed 
interviews  with  gualified  tax  filers,  somewhat  above  the  2,000 
which  had  been  prespecif ied . 

4 .   Sample  Balancing  and  Weighting  Procedures 

Nonmetropolitan  Area  Weighting 

The  purposeful  undersampl ing  of  nonmetropolitan  areas  was 
adjusted  by  applying  a  constant  weight  to  all  interviews 
conducted  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  prior  to  the  tabulation  of  the 
data.   This  weighting  factor  reflects  the  fact  that  nonmetro- 
politan interviews  represented  approximately  half  their  normal 
weight  in  terms  of  interviews  actually  conducted. 

Cluster-by-Cluster  Weighting 

To  minimize  the  effect  of  a  possible  nonresponse  bias  on  the 
findings,  each  of  the  individual  207  clusters  used  on  the  study 
was  weighted  to  reflect  .egual  numbers  of  household  contacts. 
Thus,  insofar  as  a  possible  correlation  exists  between  non- 
response  and  such,  individual  neighborhood  characteristics  as 
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socioeconomic  groupings,  city-^size,  ethnic/racial  group,  etc., 
this  cluster  weighting  procedure  tends  to  adjust  the  sample  on 
those  characteristics. 

Number  of  Qualified  Individuals  Within  Household  Weighting 
Since  the  probability  of  being  included  in  the  sample  is 
influenced  by  whether  one,  two,  or  more  members  are  eligible  for 
.the  survey,  each  respondent  received  a  weight  to  adjust  for  these 
differing  probabilities  thus  automatically  reflecting  individual 
filers  along  with  joint  filers,  and  younger,  unmarried  filers 
along  with  household  head  filers,  in  their  proper  proportions. 

Sample  Balancing 

After  the  sample  had  been  weighted  by  the  above  mentioned  factors 
it  was  merged  with  data  collected  from  all  contacted  households 
and  individuals  within  households,  to  provide  a  profile  of  the 
entire  sample.   The  characteristics  of  that  sample  was  compared 
against  known  United  States  Census  data  on  such  specifics  as  age, 
sex,  household  size,  education,  income,  geographic  region,  etc. 
Using  a  comprehensive  YSW  computerized  sample  balancing  program, 
weights  were  applied  to  align  the  sample  distribution  of  those 
characteristics  with  the  known  distributions.   In  addition, 
observed  differences  on  personal  characteristics  of  joint  versus 
individual  filers  (age,  sex)  were  balanced  to  confonn  to  their 
specific  distributions.   A  weight  trimming  process  was  applied  to 
ensure  that  the  final  weights  applied  to  any  specific  respondent 
were  within  statistically  acceptable  boundaries. 
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TABLE  OF  SAMPLING  ERRORS 


The  following  table  gives  the  tolerances  for  various  reported 
percentages  for  the  full  sample  and  for  several  subgroups  of  the 
sample  at  the  95%  level  of  confidence. 

Number  of  Cases 


2200     1200      600      300      150 


2.4 

3.2 

4.5 

6.4 

9.0 

2,3 

3.1 

4.4 

6.3 

8.9 

2.2 

2.9 

4.1 

5.9 

8.3 

1.9 

2.6 

3.6 

5.1 

7.2 

1.4 

1.9 

2.7 

3.8 

5.4 

Reported  Percentage 

50 

40  or  60 

30  or  70 

20  or  80 

10  or  90 


To  provide  these  estimates  of  sampling  error,  the  three  repli- 
cates of  the  sample  were  used--each  one  representing  the  popula- 
tion of  tax  filers  in  contiguous  United  States  IS  years  of  age  or 
older"-as  if  three  independent  surveys  had  been  made. 

h   factor  to  correct  the  binomial  estimate  of  response  error  was 
calculated  in  the  following  manner:   For  a  randomly  chosen  re- 
sponse category  of  each  of  24  questions  taken  from  the  question- 
naire? an  empirical  standard  error  estimate  based  on  the  three 
replications  was  calculated.   Each  of  these  24  empirical  standard 
errors  was  then  divided  by  the  corresponding  binomial  standard 
errors  for  that  response^  using  the  percentage  response  of  the 
entire  sample.   This  produced  a  ratio  for  each  of  the  24  ques- 
tions.  The  average  of  these  ratios  [K]    gives  a  correction  factor 
for  the  binomial  standard  error  which  is  based  on  essentially  48 
degrees  of  freedom  since  each  of  the  24  empirical  standard  error 
estimates  had  2  degrees  of  freedom. 

Individual  standard  errors  for  questions  were  then  calculated 

from  the  formula 


"   J" 

where  A  is  the  pooled  factor?  P  is  the  percent  response,  Q  is  100 
-  P  and  N  is  the  unweighted  base.   A  factor  of  1.96  was  applied 
to  the  standard  error  to  produce  the  half  interval  widths  for  the 
95%  confidence  levels  reported.   The  value  of  A,  the  pooled  cor- 
rection factor  for  this  study,  is  1.13  which  was  derived  from  the 
answers  to  the  24  specific  questions  listed  in  the  following 
table. 
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CALCULATION  OF  STANDARD  ERROR  ESTIMATE  FROM  REPLICATED  SAMPLE 


Card/ 

Column 

Punch 

Percent  From 
Replicate 

Average 

Standard  Error 

From 
Repli- 

Theo- 

Question 

Number 

ID 

«1 
4.8 

*2 

5.0 

«3 

5.6 

Percent 
5.1 

cates 
0.24 

retical 
0.47 

Ratio 

55c 

3-56-1 

0.51 

19e  ■ 

1-62-1 

5.9 

6.2 

7.6 

6.6 

0.52 

0.53 

0.99 

4  0a 

2-42-1 

6.5 

9.4 

4.9 

6.9 

1.32 

0.54 

2.44 

61c 

4-09-1 

10.2 

8.3 

9.7 

9.4 

0.57 

0.62 

0.92 

44n 

2-77-6 

12.1 

9.7 

9.7 

10.5 

0.80 

0.65 

1.23 

19a 

1-58-1 

11.6 

10.9 

13.8 

12.1 

0.87 

0.69 

1.26 

19h 

1-65-6 

15.9 

10.4 

11.8 

12.7 

1.65 

0.71 

2.33 

41a 

2-48-1 

14.7 

16.3 

14.2 

15.1 

0.63 

0.76 

0.83 

25 

2-17-1 

15.0 

17.2 

14.0 

15.4 

0.95 

0.77 

1.23 

22b 

2-06-1 

16.2 

16.2 

16.9 

16.4 

0.23 

0.79 

0.30 

21b 

1-71-4 

18.2 

16.5 

14.6 

16.4 

1.04 

0.79 

1.32 

22a 

2-05-1 

18.1 

19.0 

22.5 

19.9 

1.34 

0.85 

1.58 

44g 

2-70-6 

23.3 

21.9 

21.2 

22.1 

0.62 

0.88 

0.70 

16 

1-55-1 

23.9 

24.3 

27.1 

25.1 

1.01 

0.92 

1,09 

23i 

2-07-9 

29.8 

28.9 

27.9 

28.9 

0.55 

0.96 

0.57 

60a 

■ 4-05-x 

32.7 

34.2 

31.1 

32.7 

0.90 

'1.0C 

0.90 

44e 

2-68-6 

43.0 

42.1 

43.5 

42.9 

0.41 

1.05 

0.39 

56h 

3-64-6 

47.9 

45.9 

44.8 

46.2 

0.91 

1.06 

0.86 

46 

3-12-1 

47.5 

52.2 

50.0 

49.9 

1.36 

1.06 

1.28 

14 

1-53-1 

49.4 

51.2 

51.2 

50.6 

0.60 

1.06 

0.56 

9b 

1-44-1 

56.7 

49.9 

54.9 

53.8 

2.03 

1.06 

1.92 

39a 

2-40-2 

70.1 

71.1 

66.8 

69.3 

1.30 

0.98 

1.32 

35a 

2-32-1 

71.7 

73.4 

70.5 

71.9 

0.84 

0.96 

0.88 

36 

2-36-2 

82.3 

77.8 

78.3 

79.5 

1.42 

0.86 

1.66 

Pooled  (Average)  Ratio:   1.13 
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B  -  FIELD  PERFORMANCE/RESPONSE  RATE 

The  issue  of  sample  attrition  or  interview  nonresponse  is 
important  in  that  any  survey  which  attiempts  to  measure 
successfully  attitudes  or  behavior  must  assume  that  the 
respondents  being  measured  accurately  represent  the  views  of  the 
target  universe.   To  the  extent  that  any  predesignated  groups 
within  this  universe- — e.g.  those  defined  by  demographic  or 
attitudinal  characteristics — are  systematically  excluded  by 
virtue  of  their  nonparticipation  in  the  survey,  bias  could  occur 
resulting  in  possibly  misleading  findings.   Of  course,  the 
results  will  be  misleading  only  if  the  respondent  characteristics 
which  are  excluded  or  underrepresented  are  in  some  way  related  to 
what  is  being  measured. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  this  survey,  if  it  were  known  that 
people  who  often  are  not  at  home  also  are  more  inclined  to  cheat 
on  their  taxes,    one  might  assume  that  a  high  not-at-home  rate 
would  result  in  the  underrepresentation  of  a  key  noncompliant 
group,  thus  biasing  the  findings  regarding  compliance  with  the 
tax  system.   This  link,  of  course,  had  not  been  established? 
thus,  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  exclusion  of 
respondents  who  were  not  at  home  would  systematically  distort  the 
survey  findings. 

The  issue  of  response  rate  is  accorded  special  attention  in  the 
context  of  this  study  as  it  became  cause  for  serious  concern 
during  the  presurvey  development  phase  when  additional  response 
raising  procedures  had  to  be  introduced  so  that  the  survey  phase 
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would  be  allowed  to  proceed.   The  outcome  of  these  special 
efforts,  which  given  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  subject  matter 
and  the  length  of  the  interview,  was  quite  impressive;  fie^d 
performance  yielded  a  70%  overall  completion  rate. 

The  following  section  documents  the  steps  taken  and  the  results 
at  various  stages  of  the  research  which  led  to  the  final  field 
performance  outcome.   In  addition  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
nonresponse  is  presented. 

1 .   Background 

The  original  sampling  performance  goal  for  the  taxpayer  attitudes 
survey  was  to  achieve  completed  interviews  with  60%  of  the 
predesignated  respondents  identified  by  the  probability  sampling 
methods  described  earlier.   Call-back  procedures  to  address 
not-at-homeness  were  established  and  these  were  considered 
appropriate  to  produce  a  completion  rate  in  the  general  range  of 
the  goal.   Further,  review  of  the  literature  did  not  suggest  that 
the  40%  nonresponse  rate  (defined  as  acceptable)  would  increase 
the  likelihood  of  systematic  bias  over,  for  example,  a  30% 
nonresponse  rate. 

The  pretest  step  in  the  presurvey  development  phase — while 
conducted  with  an  admittedly  small  group  of  respondents  (less 
than  20),  provided  the  first  feedback  on  completion  rate;  the 
pretest  completion  rate  fell  short  of  the  60%  level — at  about 
45%.   This  led  to  including  in  the  next  presurvey  step,  the  pilot 
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test,  several  procedures  not  planned  for  originally  which  were 
expected  to  improve  completion  rate  performance.   These 
procedures  were  successful,  and  the  pilot  test  completion  rate 
based  on  100  interviews  met  the  60%  goal.   Accordingly,  it. was 
decided  to  incorporate,  at  the  very  least,  the  special  pilot  test 
procedures  into  the  full-scale  survey. 

It  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  focus  on  completion  rate, 
when  the  pretest  performance  news  was  communicated  and  later  when 
the  pilot  test  was  being  planned  with  new  and  additional 
completion  enhancing  procedures,  had  generated  a  broader  concern 
about  sampling  performance.   Questions  were  raised  about  a  40% 
nonresponse  rate  and  the  possible  effect  of  such  a  rate  on  the 
survey  output.   Inclusion  of  nights-at-home  weighting,  a  widely 
accepted  mechanism  to  address  nonresponse,  did  not  relieve 
concerns  because  guestions  were  focused  primarily  in  the 
character  of  the  nonresponse.   Conseguently ,  a  step  was  added  to 
the  survey:  namely,  data  collection  and  analysis  to  study  the 
nature  and  impact  of  nonresponse  on  the  survey  findings. 

2 .   The  Completion  Raising  Procedures 

The  complex  of  completion  raising  procedures,  reflecting  the 
pilot  experience,  was  expected  to  help  maintain  the  completion 
rate  (60%)  achieved  in  the  pilot  test.   Specifically,  four 
general  procedures  were  adopted  after  the  pilot  test: 
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1.  Explanatory  letters--three  separate  ones  to  be  used  in 
any  contact  situation  where  even  a  hint  of  potential 
failure  to  complete  was  detected. 

Refusal 

Not  at  home 

Hesitant  or  reluctant 

2.  Interviewer  aid  cards — to  turn  around  refusals. 

3.  Incentives  for  interviewers  -  $100  cash  bonus  to 
interviewers  who  completed  the  most  interviews  in  a 
cluster. 

...Most  effective  of  all  the  procedures  used  in  the 
pilot  test. 

4.  Extension  of  the  field  interviewing  period  by  two  weeks  to 
enable  interviews  with  those  predesignated  respondents 
willing  to  make  appointments  only  when  a  long  lead  time  could 
be  offered. 

In  addition  to  the  new  mechanisms,  the  following  procedures 
originally  planned  for,  were  used: 

...Three  (3)  callbacks  after  original  attempt. 
— Made  on  different  days  at  different  times. 
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—Callback  on  initial  household  refusal 

(possibly  requiring  5th  callback  if  refusal 
occurs  on  fourth  call) . 

.  "Checkbacks"  on  not-at-home  households  when  interviewer  is  in 
neighborhood.   (not  counting  as  a  callback) 

.Skipping  three  households  between  contacts  to  decrease 
negative  neighbor  bias. 

.Interviewing  only  after  5  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  interviewing 
during  weekends  as  well. 

.Nonthreatening  introduction  which  includes  a  pledge  of 
anonymity. 

.Highly  selective  use  of  interviewers 
--Only  those  experienced  in  probability 

studies  with  a  proven  record  of  high  cooperation 
in  door-to-door  surveys. 

— -Matching  of  interviewer  to  cluster  (blue  collar, 
white  collar,  race,  etc.). 

.Lengthy,  detailed  briefina  of  interviewers,  stressing 
high  response  rates. 
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2.   Analysis  of  Response  Rate 

As  stated  earlier,  the  overall  completion  rate  for  the  full-scale 
survey  was  70%.   The  components  of  nonresponse  break  out  as 
follows: 

Refusal  rate:  20% 
Not  at  home  rate:  10% 

Households  with  no  taxpayers  and  those  with  taxpayers  unable  to 
be  interviewed  due  to  language  barriers,  disability  or  illness 
comprised  about  12%;  these  were  removed  from  the  base  before 
response  rates  were  calculated. 

Calculation  of  Completion  Rate 


Total  Number  of  Attempts 

No  taxpayer  in  household 
Unable  to  be  interviewed  (vacancies, 
language  barrier,  disabled,  etc.) 

First  Adjusted  Base 

Total  refused  674 

No  taxpayer  -44   (6.5%) 

Adjusted  refusals  630  630     20 

Total  not  at  home  350 

No  taxpayer  -23   (6.5%) 

Adjusted  not  at  home      327  327     10 

Second  Adjusted  Base  (3,232   -67=)  3,165 

Total  Completed  Interviews         2,208     70 

100 


No. 

% 

3,679 

100 

-240 

6.5 

-207 

5.6 

3,232 

100 
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Demoqraphi.e  Differenees  in__Completion_R^e-^_-City  Size 
In  accordance  with  other  Industry  experience^  the  greatest 
differences  in  completion  rate  are  noted  by  city  size.   Across 
the  board  geographically^  response  rates  worsen  as  city  size 
increases.   In  the  large  metropolitan  areas,  this  is  a  function 
of  both  higher  refusal  rates  (29%  versus  20%)  and  higher  not-at- 
home  rates  (14%  versus  10%). 

Field  Performance 


-  By  Met  Size  - 


Not 
Completion  at 

Rate      Refusals   Home 


% 


57 

29 

14 

69 

20 

11 

79 

15 

6 

Large  Met  (3  Million  +) 
Medium  (50,000-3  Million) 
Rural  (Non-Met) 

Total  United  States  70         20       10 


Demographic  Differences  in  Completion  Rate--Reqion 
As  a  way  of  better  understanding  the  character  of  the  non- 
response  and  whether  it  could  be  distorting  study  findings  in  key 
areas  such  as  noncompliance  with  taxes,  the  incidence  of  non- 
response  was  compared  with  known  behavioral  data,  such  as  that 
which  is  available  from  the  IRS  Taxpayer  Compliance  Measurement 
Program  (TCMP). 
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Two  measures  from  the  TCMP  data  base  were  used  for  comparison; 
one  indicates  the  frequency  of  noncompliance  and  the  second 
indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  discrepancy  between  what  was  paid 
and  what  was  owed.   It  should  be  noted  that  both  in  terms  of  the 
frequency  and  magnitude  of  the  noncompliance  measured,  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  discrepancies  must  be  unintentional 
(attributable  to  legitimate  error,  misunderstandings,  etc.). 

When  field  performance  is  examined  by  IRS  taxpayer  behavior  data 
some  slight  regional  differences  are  noted.   Refusal  and  not-at- 
home  rates  were  examined  against  the  TCMP  freguendy  and  magnitude 
of  noncompliance  measures  according  to  region.   Before  sample 
balancing,  two  regions  havina  the  best  and  worst  records  of  com- 
pliance were  slightly  underrepresented  in  the  survey.   The  Mid- 
Central  region,  with  the  best  record,  was  underrepresented  due  to 
higher  than  average  refusal  rates.   Higher  than  average  refusal 
rates  in  a  region  where  noncompliance  is  known  to  be  high  could 
have  raised  some  concern;  but  given  the  favorable  compliance 
record  in  the  mid-central  region,  the  higher  than  average  rate 
was  not  an  issue.   On  the  other  hand,  the  West,  with  the  worst 
record  of  compliance  was  underrepresented  somewhat--primar ily 
because  of  higher  than  average  not-at-home  rates.   Again,  had  the 
cause  been  higher  than  average  refusal  rates — in  an  area  known  to 
be  more  noncompliant — the  nonresponse  would  possibly  have  been  of 
some  concern.   However,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  there  is  a 
connection  between  not-at-homeness  and  noncompliance  with  taxes; 
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thus  the  nonresponse  rate  in  the  West  is  not  a  serious  issue.   It 
is  important  to  note  that  sample  balancing  techniques  were 
applied  to  restore  all  groups  back  to  their  proper  proportions  in 
the  taxpayer  universe.   Thus  regional  groups  which  were  under- 
represented  as  a  function  of  lower  completion  rates  are  now 
proportionately  represented  in  the  survey  data. 

Field  Performance  versus  Taxpayer  Behavior 
-  By  IRS  Regions  - 


Fre-  Volun- 
quency     tary 

of  Compli-    Comple-  Not 

Noncom-    ance      tion  at 

pliance  Level  ^/    Rate    Refusals   Home 

%        %         %        %        % 

Region 

Atlantic 
Mid-Central 
South 
Western 

Total  United  States      43       90.8      70       20       10 


44 

92.5 

72 

20 

8 

40 

92.5 

65 

24 

11 

42 

89.3 

76 

15 

8 

47 

87.6 

64 

21 

14 

Amount  of  Tax  Reported 
\_/     Voluntary  Compliance  Level  =   Tax  Reported  + 

Recommended  Tax  Increase 
Tax  year  1979  data. 
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Demographic  Differences  in  Completion  Rate — Socioeconomic 

Indicators 

In  terms  of  socioeconomic  indicators,  upper  middle  aind  upper 
class  taxpayers,  who  according  to  TCMP  data  show  the  highest 
incidence  of  noncompliant  behavior,  are  somewhat  more  likely  to 
be  nonresponders  than  middle  or  lower  class  taxpayers.   This  is 
attributable  to  both  a  slightly  hiaher  than  average  refusal  and  ' 
not-at-home  rate.   (The  two  are  evenly  distributed  among  the  non- 
response).   As  mentioned  earlier,  sample  balancing  corrected  for 
any  underrepresentation  which  occured  as  a  function  of  lower  com- 
pletion rates;  thus  all  socioeconomic  groups  are  now  propor- 
tionately represented  in  the  survey  data. 

Field  Performance  versus  Taxpayer  Behavior 
-  By  Socioeconomic  Class  - 


Fre- 

Volun- 

guency 

tary 

of 

Compl i- 

Comple- 

Not 

Noncom- 

ance 

tion 

at 

pliance 

Level 

Rate 

Refusals 

Home 

Socioeconomic 

Class 

Low/TPI   under   $10,000  23 

Middle/$10,000   -   24,999  49 

Upper   Middle/Upper  ^__ 

$25,000   -  over   $50,000  [JT 


Total  United  States       43 


78.7 

73 

.  20 

7 

92.7 

70 

20 

10 

93.8  , 

66 

22 

12 

90.8 

70 

20 

10 

1/   "Low",  "Middle"  and  "Upper  Middle/Upper"  based  on  YSW 

interviewer  classification  of  neighborhoods  where  interviews 
were  conducted.   Income  classes  reflect  IRS  TCMP  Data  Base 
categories. 


APPENDIX  B  -  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


Vankalovlch,  Sk«lly  and  Mbit*,  Inc. 


Study  *5003   1- 

M«y,  1984   2- 

3- 


TAXPAXER  ATTITUDES  STUDY 


1C3 


IRlfflHffltf!flH  -   /flcpl.^.  afc  ,tA  ol   infc.rvfST 


CFts 


im-  m-r 


6-     7-     8-     9-          10-    11- 
^Telephone :  ( ) 


12-    t3-        14-    15-    16- 


Cltyi 


Zip  Codat 


Intarvlawac ■ a  Nanas 


17-  18-  19-  20-  21- 
Date: 


Intarviaw 
Startad: 


a.o.  Intarviaw 
p.B.  Ooapleted:_ 


a.m. 

p.m.  Interview  Lasted: 
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-2- 

imm   i  -  flbaftU  mum  J^RCBWIOMS  amp   aiAHACTERISTICB 


First  I'd  Ilk*  to  g«t  som*  of  your  gantrjtl  oplnlona  about  tha  fadaral  govarnnant  and  tha 
eeuntry  aa  a  wholai 

1.       (BM9D  OURP  A)     Haco  la  a  Hat  oC  atatamanta.     Ualng  tha  aoala  at  tha  bottom  of  tha 
oard,  plaaaa  tall  ma  how  mueh  you  agraa  or  dlaagraa  with  aaoh  ona.     A  't'.maani  you 
strongly  agraa  and  a  *1"  maana  you  atrengly  dlaagraa.     Juat.  caad  ma  tha  lattar  of 
tha  atatamant  and  tha  nuabar  from  tha  aoala.     (RBCOKD  fiSUM)     Basa  ■  1001 


CIKCLB  aCALB  KATINC 


Strongly  Strongly 

Agraa  Dlaagraa 

a.  SematiBaa  politiea  and  govarnment  aaam  ao 

eei^lteBted  that  a  peroen  like  me                              t         I  I         I          I          I 

oan't  really  understand  what's 

going  on 28        20  22        13          9          B 

b.  The  way  people  vote  la  the  main  thing  that 

decides  how  things  ace  tun  in  this  country...    11    12  .   18    18    20    21 

e.  Public  officials  do  care  about  what  people 

like  me  really  think 6    13    27    26    14    14 

d.  It's  more  important  to  me  to  worry  about 
the  pact  of  the  country  where  I  live 
than  to  worry  about  the  nation 

as  a  whole 10    15    21    16    17    21 

e.  You  can  still  get  ahead  in  this  country 
by  obeying  the  laws  and  working 

within  the  system 26    29    21    11     7     6 

f.  People  like  me  don't  have  any  say  about 

what  the  federal  government  does 17    17    24    18    14    10 

g.  Vou  used  to  be  able  to  believe  what 
govecmnent  leadecs  told  you,  but 
that's  not  as  true  today  as 

it  once  was 22    23    22    18     9     6 

h.  We  have  become  overly  concerned  with  our 
own  personal  wants  and  needs;  it's  time 
we  began  to  think  of  the  good  of 
the  country  as  a  whole 27    27    27     12     4     3 

i.  My  income  taxes  ace  much  too  high  for  what 

I  get  from  the  federal  government 31     20    22    14     8     5 

j.  The  federal  government  is  doing  a  good 
job  in  the  way  it  decides  how  my  tax 
dollars  will  be  spent 3     6    18    22    19    32 

k.  It's  sort  of  fun  to  get  around  the  law  as 

long  as  you  don't  actually  break  it 5     8    13    14    20    40 

1.  What  I  really  object  to  about  the  federal 
income  tax  system  is  that  I  have  to  pay 
more  than  my  fair  share 24    19    21    17    10     9 
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(HAND  CABD  B)   Now  I'd  like  to  talk  about  one  pact  of  the  federal  government,  the 
department  that  collects  our  taxes,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  IRS.   Pleaae 
tell  me  which  of  the  functions  listed  on  this  card  you  feel  the  IRS  is  also  respon- 
sible for.   Just  read  me  the  letters  of  the  functions.   (RECORD  BELOW) 
Base  -  100% 

Also 

Responsible 

for 


a.  Making  federal  Income  tax  laws 

b.  Making  sure  taxpayers  understand  federal  income  tax  laws.. 

c.  Making  sure  people  do  pay  exactly  what  they  owe 

d.  Providing  assistance  to  people  who  are  unable  to  complete 

tax  forms  themselves 

e.  Interpreting  the  tax  laws  if  there  are  misunderstandings.. 

f.  Deciding  how  tax  noney  will  be  spent 

g.  Making  sure  corporations  pay  exactly  what  they  owe 

h.  Don't  know 


(HAND  CARD  C)   I'd  like  you  to  think  about  how  good  a  job  the  IRS  is  doing  over- 
all. Compared  to  other  federal  departments  in  general,  such  as  the  Pentagon,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Social  Security  or  Environmental  Protection,  how  would  you 
rate  the  IRS  on  this  7-point  scale?  Base  «  100% 

% 

Much  better  than  others 7 

8 
14 

About  the  same  as  others 58 

7 

2 

Much  worse  than  others 4 

Have  you  already  filed  a  federal  income  tax  return  for  last  year — that  is,  1983~or 
are  you  planning  to  file  a  return  or  not?   Base  =    100% 

% 

(SKIP  TO  Q.6)_r^"»'^y  "^«^:; 9« 

|_Planning  to  file 3 

Not  planning  to  file  (CONTINUE) 1 

Why  aren't  you  planning  to  file  for  1983? 


IF  "NOT  PLANNING  TO  FILE"  IN  Q.4a,  ASK:   What  is  the  last  year  for  which  you  filed 
a  federal  income  tax  return?  was  it  for  1982  or  before?   (DO  NOT  READ.   CIRCLE 
APPROPRIATE  RESPONSES.)   Base  -  1% 


THANK  RESPONDENT  FOR  TIME. 
COMPLETE  PG.  2  OF  SCREENER 
AND  TERMINATE  INTERVIEW. 


1982 97 

1981 - 

1980 - 

1979 - 

1978 - 

Prior  to  1978 3 

Don't  know 


ASK  EVERYONE: 


Thinking  about  your  most  recent  federal  income  tax  return,  did  you 

file  an  individual  tax  return  or  did  you  file  a  joint  return?   (RECORD  BELOW) 


Filing 
Status 


Individual. 
Joint 
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7.  (HMO  CXSD  D)     Which  OM  of  th«  forms  listed  on  this  card  did  you  use  the   last  time 
you  filed?      (RBCORD  BELOW)      Base  -    100%  * 

New  short  form,   1040-EZ   (for   singles,   under  $50,000   income) IS 

Regular  short   form,   1040-A 23 

Long   form,   1040  -  only..., •'•  20 

Long   form,   1040,   plus  Schedule  C  or  F  for   self-employed 9 

Long   form,   1040,   plus  special   forms,   not  Schedule  C  or  ? 9 

Long   form,   1040,   plus  special   forms—don't   remember  which  ones 16 

Short  form,  but  don't   remember   which  one; 2 

Don' t   remember * 

8.  Thinking  about  your  most  recent  return,  did  you  complete  the  form  yourself,  or  did 
you  have  help  from  a  professional  like  an  accountant,  a  tax  lawyer,  a  tax  firm, an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  representative,  or  a  nonprofessional  such  as  a  friend  or 

relative?  Base  =   100% 

% 

(SKIP  TO  Q.10)    -  Taxpayer  completed   by  himself 38 

"Help  from   an  accountant.... 30 

Help   from   tax   lawyer ; 2 

(CONTINUE) Help   from    tax    firm '..'. 17 

Help   from   IRS   cep 1 

Help   from   nonprofessional    (friend,   co-worker, 

relative,   etc.) 12 

What  was   the  primary  reason  you  decided   not   to  prepare  your  own  return?      (DO  NOT 
READ   RESPONSES   ALOUD.       IF   RESPONDENT  GIVES    MORE   THAN    ONE   REASON,    RECORD,    BOT   DON'T 
PUSH.)      Base  '62% 

% 

The  forms/instructions  were   too  complicated/afraid  I'd  make  mistake 63 

I  didn't  have  enough  time   to  do  it  myself/too  busy 11 

I  hoped   the   tax   preparer   would  be   able   to   save  me   some  money 13 

I  didn't  have  all   the  necessary   forms 1 

It   is  just  habit  to  have   someone  else  prepare   it 14 

I  thought  IRS  would   be   less   likely  to  audit  me 1 

A  tax  preparer  will  go  along   to  an  audit 1 

Onuaued  or   complicated  circumstances 8 

Other   (SPECIFY)  ; 6 

Don' t  know - 

Do  you   almost  always   use   a  tax   preparer,   or   do   you   alternate  between   sometimes 
using  one  anl   sometimes  doing    it  yourself,   or    is   this   the   first   time  you've  used 
someone  else   to   prepare  your    return?     Base  =    62% 

I 

Almost   always   use   preparer SS 

Sometimes   use  a   preparer.......  9 

First   time   used   preparer 6 

What  did  you  do  with   the   tax    form   that   the  government   sent  you?     Did  you:      (READ 
AND  RECORD)      Base  >   62% 

% 

~     Use  or  give    it  to   the  preparer 78 

Just   keep   it 6 

Throw   it  out 8 

l£     Did   not   receive   any   forms 6 

Don't    remember    (VOLUNTEERED) 2 


(SKIP  TO  PAGE  S). 


IF  TAXPAYER  COMPLETED  FORM  IN  Q.8,  ASK;   What  is  the  main  reason  you  did  it 
yourself,  rather  than  have  someone  else  do  it  for  you?   (DO  NOT  READ  RESPONSES 
ALOUD.   IF  HORB  THAN  ONE  REASON,  RBCORD  ALL.   IF  NON  SPECIFIC  ANSWER  SUCH  AS  "JUST 
DIDN'T,"  FIND  OUT  WHY.)   Base  -  38% 

% 

Have  always  done   it  myself 47 

The   form  has   been   simplified   somewhat 13 

Avoid   expense  of   paying   someone   else 23 

Easier    to  do  myself   than   to   use   a  preparer 17 

Can   'fudge"   a   little  by  doing    it  myself 

Fun   to  do/a  challenge 4 

Delayed  doing    it,    too   late   to  get  a  preparer 1 

Can  do   it  better/just  as  well  as  a  preparer 20 

I  don't  want  strangers   to  know  my  personal  business 2 

Other    (SPECIFY)  i 4 

Don' t   know 


dBCTION  II  -  IBS  COMMUNICATIONS  ISSUES 
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Now  I'd  like  to  dlseuas  aoiM  of  your  opinions  about  the  tax  forms  and  comnunlcatlng  with  th« 
IBS  In  general. 

tia.  Did  the  federal  Income  tax  packet  you  received  In  the  mall  contaln-all  the  forms 
necessary  for  you  to  fill  out  your  return?  Base  >  1001 

% 

Yes  (SKIP  TO  Q.12a) 62 

fTfo 23 

(OONTIMUB) „,j  ,^ 

ipidn't  receive  one  In  mail 6 

Don't  know  (SKIP  TO  Q.12a) 9 


b.  From  which  source  or  sources  did  you  obtain  the  additional  forms  you  needed  to 
complete  your  tax  return?   (DO  NOT  READ.  CHOICES.  anCLE  UNDER  Q.llb  BELOW.) 


ASK  EVEByONEt 

12a.  (HAND  CARD  E)   Prom  which  of  the  sources  listed  on  this  card  do  you  think  it  la 
most  convenient  for  you  to  obtain  additional  forms,  that  is,  which  would  be  your 
first  choice?  Just  read  me  the  letter.   (CIRCLE  UNDER  (3.12a  BELOW) 


United  States  Post  Office 

Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 

Bank 

Tax  consultant/accountar^/lawyec 

Xerox  from  "master"  copy  at  public  library. 
Don't  know 


Base  - 

Base  • 

29% 

100% 

Q.  11b 

Q.I  2a 

Obtained 

Convenient 

% 

% 

23 

43 

22 

11 

10 

18 

40 

21 

5 

3 

- 

4 

b.  Within  the  last  two  years,  if  you  needed  to  obtain  additional  federal  income  tax 
forms  in  your  own  neighborhood,  did  you  find  that  the  forms  you  needed  were 
generally  in  good  supply,  generally  not  in  good  supply,  or  did  you  not  need  to 
obtain  additional  forms?  Base  °  100% 

% 

In  good  supply 39 

Not  in  good  supply 13 

Did  not  need  additional  forms 48 

13a.  Did  you  receive  all  of  the  W-2  and  1099  forms,  showing  salary  and  interest  earned 
information,  necessary  to  complete  your  federal  income  tax  ceturn?  Base  -  100% 


Yes. 
No.. 


b.  (HAND  CARD  P)  When  you  filled  out  your  tax  return,  or  assembled  things  for  the  tax 
preparer,  which  of  the  materials  listed  on  this  card  did  you  rely  on?  Just  read  me 
the  letters  of  the  items.   (CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)   Base  >  100% 


Your  Own  Records s  I 

a.  Last  year's  return...,. .,  55 

b.  Cancelled  checks  and  receipts SB 

c.  Bank  statements  and  credit  card  statements 55 

d.  W-2  forms  39 

e.  Dividend  and/or  interest  statements  (1099  Forms)....  55 

f.  "Household  finance"  or  other  diary 24 

g.  Special  computer  program 2 

Other  materials; 

h.  Tax  return  instructions 32 

1.  Publication  17  (Your  Federal  Income  Tax) 8 

j.  Other  IRS  publications $ 

k.  Commercial  tax  booklet 3 
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Did  the  tax  return  Instructions  in  the  tax  packet  you  received  answer  all  the 
questions  that  you  had  about  filling  out  your  tax  forms?  Base  -  100% 

% 

Yes  (SKIP  TO  Q.I 6) 53 

No  (CONTINUE) 13 

Didn't  read/don't  know  (SKIP  TO  Q.16) 34 

How  did  you  go  about  getting  the  extra  information  you  needed?   (DO  NOT  READ 
RESPONSES  ALOOD)   AFTER  EACH  RESPONSE  GIVEN,  ASK;   "Were  there  any  other  ways  you 
got  information? •   (CIRCLE  ALL'  RESPONSES  GIVEN,)  Base  -  13% 

% 

Talked  to  accountant  or  lawyer 31 

contacted  IRS 30 

Talked  to  friends  or  relatives 16 

Read  IRS  publications 14 

Contacted  commercial  tax  preparer 11 

Read  commercial  tax  booklet 6 

Read  newspaper  or  magazine  articles 2 

Other  (SPECIFY)  : 8 

Don  ■  t  know  (VOLUNTEERED) 1 


ASK  EVERYONE 


16.  Within  the  past  2  to  3  years,  did  you  happen  to  contact  the  IRS  for  information  or 
assistance?  Base  •  100% 

% 

Yes 23 

No  (SKIP  TO  Q.I  9) 77 

17.  When  you  contacted  the  IRS  for  help,  was  it  by  writing,  visiting  or  telephoning 
them?   (CIRCLE  AS  MANY  AS  APPLY)   Base  =    100% 

% 

Writing 12 

Visiting 20 

Telephone 80 

Don't  remember 

18.  What  was  the  main  reason  for  contacting  the  IRS?   (DO  NOT  READ.   CIRCLE  APPROPRIATE 
ANSWER  AND  WRITE  IN  ANY  OTHERS.)   Base  «  100% 

% 

For  forms,  additional  forms.. 23 

To  answer  a  tax  question 58 

To  determine  whether  something  was  legal 8 

TO  have  them  complete  the  return 2 

To  respond  to  contact  by  them 3 

To  resolve  a  problem  with  taxes 

that  they  identified 10 

Other  (SPECIFY): 15 

Don't  remember 1 


ASK  EVERYONE 
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'(HAND  CARD  6)   This  card  lists  a  nunbcc  of  character Istics  which  may  be  Important 
when  seeking  help  or  Inforiaatlon  from  the  IRS.  In  terns  of  what  you  know  or  have 
heard,  please  look  at  each  of  these  characteristics  and  tell  me  where  on  the  scale 
of  "1"  to  "6"  you  would  place  the  IRS.   (JUST  READ  ME  THE  LETTER  OF  THE  ITEM  AND 
THE  NUMBER  FROM  THE  SCALE.   RECORD  BELOH)   Base  '  100% 


11% 
Information 

Easy  to 
Understand 


12% 

Information 

Difficult 

to  Understand 


Don't 
Know 


13% 

People 

Extremely 

Knowledgeable 

About  Tax  Laws 


5%        S% 

People      Don ' t 
Not  at  All    Know 
Knowledgeable 
About  Tax  Laws 


11% 

Very  Easy  to 

Find  Right 

Person  to 

Talk  to 


7% 

Impossible 

to  Find 

Right  Person 

to  Talk  to 


5% 

Don't 
Know 


Consistent  From 

One  IRS  Employee 

to  Another 


10%       9% 

Different  IRS  Don't 
Employees  Give  Know 
You  Different 
Answers 


f. 


I 

15% 

Got  the 

Information 

Right  Away 


I 

18% 

Employees 

Very  Willing 

to  Help 


6% 

8% 

Took 

Don't 

Forever 

Know 

to  Get  the 

Information 

Prom  Them 

1 
3% 

1 
6% 

Employees 

Don't 

Not  at  All 

Know 

Willing  to 

Help 

I 

10% 

Biployees 

Willing  to  Act 

In  Taxpayer's. 

Best  Interest 


10%        5% 

Employees    Don ' t 
Always  Act    Know 
In  Government's 
Best  Interest 


I 

14% 

Overall, 

Employees  Highly 

Professional 


I         I 
3%'        6% 

Overall,  Don't 

Employees  Very  Know 

Unprofessional 
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ASK  EVERYONE 


20a.  (HMID  CMID  B)  Ihe  IRS  do«8  offer  a  number  of  tax  preparation  and  other  kinds  of 

services  and  prograns.  Please  look  at  this  list  of  services  and  programs  and  tell 

ne  which  ones,  if  any,  you  are  aware  of.  You  may  jjist  read  ne  the  letters  of  any 

that  you  are  aware  of.  (RECORD  DNDBR  Q.20a) 

b.  IF  SOT  AWARE  OF  AMY  IN  Q.20a,  SKIP  TO  Q.21,  AIL  OTHERS  ASK;  Which  of  these 
services  or  programs,  if  any,  have  you  used  in  the  past  two  to  three  years?  Again, 
just  read  the  letters.   (RECORD  ONDER  g.20b) 

c.  Which,  if  any,  stand  out  as  areas  in  which  the  l.S   is  doing  a  racticularly  good 
job?  Just  read  me  the  letters.   (RECORD  UNDER  Q.20c) 

d.  Again,  which,  if  any,  stand  out  as  areas  in  which  the  IRS  is  doing  a  particularly 
poor  job?  Just  read  the  letters.   (RECORD  ONDER  g.20d) 


Base  »  Base  >  Base 
100%    90%     90% 


Aware 

of 


a.  Tele-tax/Tax-Dial 

b.  Telephone  assistance 

c.  Walk-in  assistance  (field  offices) 

d..  Announcements  (on  TV,  radio  and  in  newspapers, 

etc. )  of  new  tax  laws  and  form  changes 

e.  Publications  about  I.R.A.  accounts 

f.  Publications  about  Keogh  Plans 

g.  Other  special  publications,  excluding 

tax  forms  and  instructions 

h.   Published  list  of  exempt  organizations 

(ones  to  which  contributions  are  deductible) . 

i.  Administrative  Appeals  System  (if  disagree 

with  IRS  about  amount  of  tax  owed) 

j.   Problem  Resolution-Program  (complaint  office 

for  tax  problems) 

k.  None. 

Don't  know ., 


18 

3 

3 

2 

74 

32 

26 

8 

64 

16 

16 

5 

Good 
Job 


Base 
90% 


Q.20a   Q.20b   Q.20c   Q.20d 


Poor 
Job 


(BAND  CARD  I)   'Riis  card  lists  a  number  of  possible  changes  to  the  IRS's  existing 
programs  and  services.   I'd  like  you  to  think  about  each  one,  and  tell  me,  if  the 
change  were  made,  whether  you  would  be  very  likely  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
somewhat  likely  to,  not  very  likely  to  or  not  at  all  likely  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  Just  read  the  letter  and  the  number  from  the  scale.   (RECORD  BELOW) 
Base  >  100% 


a.  Offer  tax  assistance  year-round  as 

opposed  to  just  during 

filing  season  (January  through  April), 

b.  Offer  tax  planning  (financial  planning 

to  minimise  and  help  meet  your  tax 
obligation) ,  in  addition  to  tax 
preparation  assistance. , 

c.  Allow  taxpayer  to  choose  not  to 

automatically  receive  tax  packet 

in  mail 

d.  Expand  hours  of  assistance  to  include 

evenings  and  weekends 

e.  Upgrade  quality  of  assistance,  but 

charge  for  services 

f.  Allow  taxpayer  to  file  return  by  phone. 


Very 
Likely 

% 

17 


Somewhat 
Likely 


Not  Very 
Likely 


Not  at 
All  Likely 

% 
32 
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3ECTI0W  III  -  TAX  COmBCTION/ENFORCEMENT 


(HAND  CABD  J)   Thinking  about  how  easy  or  difficult  It  la  to  fill  out  youc  tax 
form,  how  complicated  do  you  think  out  federal  income  tax  laws  and  rules  eire  foe 
your  particular  income  situation?  Please  answer  using  this  scale  of  *1*  to  '6* 
where  '6*  is  not  at  all   complicated  and  very  easy  to  understand,  and  '1*  is 
extremely  complicated  and  very  difficult  to  understand.   Base  •  100% 


10« 

Not  at  All 
Complicated/ 
Very  Easy  to 

Understand 


21% 

Extremely 

Cbi^licated/ 

Very  Difficult 

to  Understand. 


(BAND  CABD  K)   Still  thinking  about  yourself,  how  fair  do  you  think  our  federal 
income  tax  laws  are  for  your  own  particular  Income  situation?  Again,  please  answer 
on  a  scale  of  "1"  or  '6."  Only  this  time,  a  "6"  means  extremely  fair  and  *1*  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  means  extremely  unfair.   Base  ■  100% 


24% 


Extremely 

Pair 


I 
16% 

Extremely 
Unfair 


23a.  (BAND  ARD  L)   Here  is  a  list  of  some  deductions,  credits  and  taxes  which  are  built 
into  our  income  tax  system.   Please  look  them  over  and  tell  me  which  ones  you  think 
seem  unfair  when  it  comes  to  your  own  particular  income  situation  or  the  way  you 
look  at  things.  Just  read  me  the  letters.   (RECORD  UNDER  Q.23a  BELOW) 


b.  Which  of  these  do  you  feel  might  be  the  most  unfair  of  all? 
BUT  ACCEPT  2  ONLY  IF  ABSOLUTE  TIE.   RECORD  UNDER  g.23b.) 


(POSB  FOR  ONE  ANSWER, 


c.  Still  IxxJking  at  this  list,  please  tell  me  which  of  these  items  you  have  used  or 
had  to  account  for  on  your  taxes  in  the  past  two  to  three  years.  Just  read  me  the 
letters  of  any  that  you  have  used  or  had  to  account  for.   (RECORD  UNDER  Q.23c) 


Now  just  thinking  about  those  that  you  have  used  or  had  to  account  for,  which  ones 
were  the  hardest  or  most  confusing  to  report  on  your  tax  form?   (RECORD  UNDER 
Q.23d) 


Being  Able  to  Take  Deductions  For; 

a.  Property  taxes  paid  by  homeowners 

b.  Interest  paid  on  mortgages. 

c.  Interest  paid  on  loans  or  charge  accounts.... 

d.  State  and  local  income  taxes 

e.  State  and  local  sales  taxes 

f.  Contributions  to  charity 

g.  Medical  expenses 

h.  Losses  from  theft  or  casualty 

(fire,  flood,  etc.) 

I.  Tax  shelters  or  investments  which  give 
people  deductions  against  their 
regular  income 

j.  Being  able  to  take  credits  for  child 

care  payments 

k.  Having  to  pay  taxes  on  tips 

1.  Baving  to  pay  partial  taxes  on  capital  gains. 

m.  Not  having  to  pay  tzuces  on  interest 

from  state  or  local  bonds 


Base  - 

Base  - 

Base  s 

Base  > 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Q.23a 

Q.23b 

Q.23C 
Had  to 

Q.23d 

Most 

Account 

Most 

Unfair 

Unfair 

for 

Confusing 

% 

% 

% 

% 

9 

3 

46 

4 

8 

2 

41 

3 

13 

4 

44 

6 

11 

3 

51 

7 

11 

3 

44 

S 

7 

2 

43 

6 

18 

8 

34 

15 

10 

2 

8 

2 

35 

17 

6 

3 

18 

6 

10 

6 

19: 
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(HAHD  CARD  M)  Supposa  Congtesa  passed  a  law  which  did  away  with  what  was  said  to 
b«  aost  unfair.  Than  how  ouch  £airec  do  you  think  the  tax  system  in  general  would 
be?  Again,  please  use  a  scale  of  *1*  to  '6*;  only  this  tine  a  rating  of  '6*  would 
■ean  very  auch  fairer/a  big  iaprovement  and  "1"  would  mean  not  much  fairer/just  the 
slightest  improvement.  Base  ■  100% 


I 
7% 

Very  Much 

Fairer/a  Big 

Iiq>roveaent 


17% 


Not  Much      Don't 
Fairer/Just    Know 
the  Slightest 
Improvement 


b.  (HAHD  CAKD  N)   Again,  if  Congress  did  away  with  what  was  said  to  be  most  unfair, 
which  of  the  statements  on  this  card  would  you  most  agree  with?   (JDST  READ  MB  THE 
LETTBS  OF  yOUR  ANSWER)   Baqe  >  100% 

My  Tax  Return  Probably  Would  be; 

% 

a.  A  lot  less  complicated 11 

b.  A  little  less  complicated 32 

c.  A  little  more  complicated 3 

d.  A  lot  more  complicated 2 

e.  Just  as  complicated 45 

f.  Don't  know 7 

25.  Bow  well  do  you  think  the  IRS  protects  the  privacy  of  the  Information  you  provide 
the  government  for  tax  purposes?  Do  you  think  it  does  a:   (READ  AND  RECORD) 

Base  -  100%  ^ 

Very  good  job 16 

Good  job 40 

Just  fair  job 28 

Poor  job 12 

Don '  t  know 4 

26.  As  you  know,  the  IRS  needs  to  reach  taxpayers  from  time  to  time,  and  it  would  save 
time  and  goney  if  they  had  access  to  taxpayers'  telephone  numbers.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  could  always  write  to  you  instead  of  calling  you  at  home.  How  do  you 
feel  about  this?  Do  you...   (READ  AND  RECORD)   Base  •  100% 

% 

a.  Feel  It  Is  okay  to  give  them  your  number? 38 

b.  Prefer  not  to  give  them  your  number? 59 

Don't  know 3 


Within  the  last  three  years,  have  you  or  has  someone  you  know  personally  been 
contacted  by  the  IRS,  aside  from  getting  a  tax  form  or  a  refund  check?  Base  •  100% 


(CONTINUE) 


pfes,  I 
LJfes,  a 


was  contacted 

someone  I  know  was  contacted. 


No,  neither  I  nor  someone  I  know 

was  contacted  (SKIP  TO  Q.32) 68 


IF  RESPONDENT  ANSWERED  "ySS"  IN  Q.27,  CONTINOE  WITH  PAGE  11. 

IF  RESPONDENT  HAS  OONTACTED  ASK  HIS/HER  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. 

IF  JOST  FRIEND/RELATIVE  WAS  CONTACTED,  ASK  ABOUT  HIS/HER  EXPERIENCE. 
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The  next  few  questions  are  ^out  (youc/this  otheE  person's)  most  recent  contact  with  the 
IRS. 

28a.  «hat  type  of  contact  was  It?  Has  it  byj   (READ  AND  RBCS5HD)  Base  -  32%  ^ 

Hail 83 

Telephone 11 

In  person 13 

Don't  know 3 

b.  Was  it  understood  eight  away  that  it  was  the  IRS  who  was  making  the  contact? 

Base  '  32%  ^ 

Yes 95 

No 2 

Don't  know 3 

c.  What  was  the  main  reaction  that  was  felt  upon  realizing  that  it  was  the  IRS  who  was 
making  contact?  Mould  you  describe  it  as  mostly:   (READ  AND  RECORD)   Base  -  32%  ^ 

Cur  iou3 10 

Concer  ned 28 

Irritated 25 

Afraid 16 

OR;     Not   at  all  bothered  by  it 16 

Don't  know 5 


What  did  the  IRS  want?   (DO  NOT  READ.   CIRCLE  RESPONSES  AND  WRITE  IN  ANY  OTHERS.) 
Base  -  32% 


% 


To  report  a  mathematical  error 13 

To  audit  -  items  not  specified 25 

Government  claimed  money  was  owed 23 

To  audit  business  expenses 7 

To  question  contributions 1 

To  question  medical  deductions 2 

To  question  income/income  not  all  reported 10 

Other  (SPECIFY): 16 


Don't  know 7 


30.   (BAND  OWD  O)   Which  of  the  actions  on  this  card  was  taken  (by  you/by  someone  you 
know)  following  the  IRS  contact?  Just  read  me  the  letter.   (RECORD)   Base  •  32% 

% 

a.  Responded   iimediately 50 

b.  Consulted   someone  else    (a   relative,    friend 

or   tax   specialist)    and   then   responded 26 

c.  Halted  awhile   and   then  responded 5 

d.  Responded  after   receiving  one  or  more 

additional  contacts   from  IRS 4 

e.  Never   responded 2 

f.  Didn't  have   to  respond 4 

g.  Don't  remember    (VOLUNTEERED) 4 

h.     No  answer 5 

31a.  What  was  the  outcoae  of  the  contact  with  the  IRS?   (READ  AND  RECORD)   Base  >  32% 

% 

Had  to  pay  more 41 

Got  money  back 10 

No  change  in  amount  of  taxes 24 

OR:   Case  still  pending 8 

Don't  know  (VOLUNTEERED) 17 

b.  Baaed  on  what  you  know  or  feel  now,  how  would  you  evaluate  this  experience  with  the 

IRS  on  an  overall  basis?  Would  you  say  the  IRS  performed:   (READ  AND  RECORD) 

Base  •  32% 

% 

Very  well 20 

Adequately 45 

Poorly 14 

Very  poorly 12 

Don't  know  (VOLUNTEERED) 9 
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ASK  BVERYOME 


(HAND  CARD  P)   Suppose  the  IBS  were  to  notify  you  that  you  didn't  report  all  of 
your  Interest  and  dividend  income.  Which  of  the  actions  Hated  on  this  card  would 
you  be  nost  likely  to  take?  Again,  you  may  just  read  me  the  letter.   (RECORD) 
Base  -  100% 


» 


a.  Agree  with  notice,  fill  it  out  and  return  it  to  IRS 12 

b.  Call  or  contact  IRS  to  get  morn  information t S3 

c.  Consult  a  tax  specialist  and  follow  his  advice 28 

d.  Do  nothing  and  wait  for  IRS  to  mail  another  notlei 2 

e.  Oo  nothing  and  wait  specifically  for  phone  contact  or  visit  from  IRS 1 

f.  Don't  know 4 

33a.  Suppose  the  IRS  were  to  notify  you  that  you  owed  money  on  your  tax  return  and  you 
disagreed  with  their  finding.  Mould  you  be  willing  to  deal  with  the  problem  by 
letter,  or  by  telephone,  or  would  you  insist  on  meeting  with  then  in  person? 
Base  ■  100% 

« 

'billing   to  resolve  by  letter 23 

Willing   to  resolve  by  phone 23 

~Tnsi8t  on  personal  meeting 46 

Would  depend/don't   know 

(VOLONTEERED) 8 


(SKIP  TO  Q.34). 
(CONTINUE). 


b.  IP  NOT  WIIJ.ING  TO  RESOLVE  BY  PHONE  OR  LETTER  IN  Q.33a,  ASK;   Why  would  you  insist 
on  meeting  with  them  in  person  as  opposed  to  trying  to  resolve  the  problem  by 
letter  or  over  the  telephone?   (DO  NOT  READ.  CIRCLE  APPROPRIATE  RESPONSES  AND 
WRITE  IN  ANY  OTHERS.)   Base  •  52% 

Would  want  my  accountant  present 17 

Can't  hold  them  to  what  they  say  over 

the  phone 7 

Busier  to  understand  things  in  person 56 

Need  to  look  at  records,  etc.,  together,...  29 

Other  (SPECIFY) :  7 


34.  As  you  may  know,  an  audit  is  when  you  have  to  go  to  an  IRS  office  or  they  come  to 
your  house  or  business  and  you  are  asked  to  prove  your  deductions  or  answer  ques- 
tions about  your  tax  return.  The  question  I  have  is... out  of  every  100  taxpayers 
at  your  income  level,  how  many  or  what  percent  do  you  think  were  auditedlast  year? 
Base  •  100« 

Mean  • 
ENTER  NUMBER: 


Don't  know 28 

3Sa.  Do  you  think  that  the  chances  that  a  tax  return  will  be  audited  are  increased  if 
the  parson  claims  certain  kinds  of  expenses,  exemptions,  or  deductions? 
Base  -  100« 

% 

Yes 73 

No  (SKIP  TO  Q.35c) 17 

Don't  know  (SKIP  TO  Q.35c) 10 
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35b.  If  *rss'  TS  Q.33«,  ASKi     Wiat  kinds  of  axpenaaa,  dtducttona,  oc  mraptiona  inocMa* 
the  ohanoas  of  an  aiullt?     (00  HOT  HHU).     CIRCUS  ALL  RBSP0M8BS.)     Baaa  "  73« 

« 

Medical  axpenaas 23 

Oiacltabla  oontiibutiona 37 

Bighec  than  averaga  daductions 29 

Daductiona  foe  taxes  paid <, 3 

Other  deductions 7 

Certain  dependency  claims'. 12 

Expense  accounta 30 

Entertainment  expenses 22 

Other  business  expenses 28 

'Veraonal  axpansaa* n 

LoBsaa/oasualt  ies. 14 

Interest  or  dividend  Incone 9 

Income  from  sale/rental  of  property....  -7 

QiftSr  tipse  commissions 11 

Caah  Income. 7 

Other  sources  of  income. 7 

Tax  shelters U 

Other  (SPECIFY)! 8 

Don't  know ?• 

c.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  chances  that  your  1983  tax  caturn  will  be  audited, 
that  is,  checked  over  for  violation  of  tax  regulations  and  that  you  will  be 
contacted  by  the  IRS?  Is  there  a  very  strong  chance,  a  good  chance,  ia  it  not  very 
likely  or  highly  unlikely  to  be  audited  or  checked  over?  Baae  ■  lOOt 

% 

Very  atrong  chance  it  will  be.....  3 

A  good  chance 7 

Not  very  likely 39 

Highly  unlikely «3 

Is  already  being  audited 1 

Don't  know... 7 

IP  SESPOSDBMT  ADPITED  IK  Q.29  PAGE  11,  CIRCLE  "YES"  WITHOOT  ASKIMG  Q. 36  AMD  CONTINUE. 
IP  ANY  DOOBT,  ASK: 

36.  Me  may  have  discussed  this  earlier,  but  let  me  ask  once  again,  have  you  ever  been 
called  in  by  the  IRS  for  an  audit  of  your  federal  Income  tax  return?  Base  •  100« 

% 

Yes 17 

No  (SKIP  TO  pg.  14)....  80 

Don '  t  know 3 

37.  IP  "YES"  IN  0.36,  A8K»  Ttiinking  about  the  laat  time  you  were  audited,  in  what  year 

did  the  audit  occur?  Baae  •  17  % 

% 

1984,  this  year 1 

1983,  laat  year 7 

1982 10 

1981 8 

1980 7 

1979.. 4 

Prior  to  1979 59 

Don't  know 4 
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How  let's  90  to  the  subject  o£  how  Aneclcana  really  feel  about  paying  their  taxes. ..ordinary 
people  like  you  and  nw.   Since  we're  all  huaan,  we  all  make  errors  and  sometimes  we  take 
short-cuts.   By  the  way,  let  me  remind  you  once  again  that  this  survey  is  totally  confiden- 
tial and  your  nane  will  never  appear  in  connection  with  it. 

.38a.  Have  you  ever  failed  to  take  a  deduction  you  thought  you  might  be  entitled  to  on  an 

income  tax  return?  Base  '  100%  , 


Yes 34 

(SKIP  TO  Q.39a) r?°";:': ^l 

I  Don't  know b 

b.  Nhy  didn't  you  take  it?   (CO  HOT  READ.   CIRCLB  ALL  RESPONSES.)   Base  •  34% 

% 

Fear  it  wasn't  correct 19 

Too  trivial 16 

Ignorancs/didn't  know  better ; 24 

Didn't  itemize 5 

Too  complicated 11 

Insufficient  records ; 16 

Just  forgot/overlooked  it 19 

Fear  of  audit 6 

Other  (SPECIFY)  : 4 

Don 't  remember 1 

39a.  Have  you  ever  been  notified  of  an  arithmetic  error  of  any  kind,  such  as   adding 
wrong  or  putting  a  number  in  the  wrong  column  on  your  return?  Base  =  100% 

Yes 30 

No  (SKIP  TO  Q.40a) 70 


b.  The  last  time  you  made  this  type  of  error,  was  it  in  your  favor  or  in  the  ISS's 
favor.'  Base  =   100% 


% 


Respondent's  favor....  46 

IRS's  favor 44 

Don't  know 10 

40a.  By  the  same  token,  have  you  ever  overstated  your  deductions — like  medical,  charity 
or  business  deductions  and  so  forth—even  by  just  a  small  amount?  Base  «  100% 

Yes 7 

No  (SKIP  TO  Q.41a).....  92 
Don't  know 1 

b.  About  how  often  would  you  say  you  have  done  that  in  the  last  five  years?  Base  »  7% 

% 

Once 32 

Twice..... 3  2 

Three  times....  5 

Four  times 3 

Five  times.....  22 

Don't  know 6 

c.  By  approximately  what  dollar  amount  did  you  overstate  your  deductions  (the  last 
time  you  did  it)?   Base  =   7% 

Mean  In  Dollars:   $232 
ENTER  AMOUNT:   $ 


41a.  Have  you  ever  had  income  that  didn't  get  reported  on  your  return — such  as  cash  pay- 
ments or  interest  that  somehow  got  missed?  Base  >  100% 

% 

Yes 16 

No  (SKIP  TO  Q.42) 84 
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41b.  About  how  often  would  you  say  thla  has  happened  In  the  last  five  years?  Base  >  16t 

% 

Once 50 

Twice 18 

Three  times....  6 

Four  times 2 

Five  times 13 

Don't  know 11 

c.  Approximately  what  dollar  anount  of  your  income  missed  getting  reported?   (The 

last  time  it  happened?)  Base  -  16%  ^^^  ^^   Dollars:   $444 

ENTER  AMOUNT:   $ 

d.  What  kind  of  income  was  it?  (DON'T  READ.   CIRCLE  RESPONSE  BELOW.)   Base  >  16% 

% 

Income  from  extra/side  job 25 

Cash  income/payments 20 

Interest/dividends 25 

Wages/salary. 5 

Capital  gains 1 

Business/farm  income 1 

Government  transfer  payment 

Error  forgot  to  correct 1 

Selling  of  items/property  (as  in 

flea  market,  garage  or  tag  sale) 8 

Tips/commissions 5 

Trading  of  goods  and  services 

(barter ) 2 

Other  (SPECIFY)  : 4 


42.   (HAND  ORD  Q)  People  feel  differently  about  reporting  certain  financial  transac- 
tions like  the  ones  on  this  card.  Some  people  find  them  perfectly  acceptable  and 
correct;  others  feel  that  some  are  not  aa   acceptable.  Using  a  scale  of  "1"  to  "6,* 
where  "6"  means  perfectly  acceptable  and  "1,"  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  means 
not  at  all  aceepttible  please  rate  each  transaction.  Of  course  you  may  rate  them 
anywhere  between  '1"  and  '6,"  the  higher  the  number  the  more  acceptable  you  feel 
them  to  be.  Just  read  me  the  letter  of  the  item  and  the  rating.   (RECORD  BELOW) 

Base  •  100% 

Not 
Perfectly  At  All 

Accept-  Accept-  Don't 

able  able    Know 

a.  Trading  or  exchanging  goods  or  services  %%%%%%     % 

with  a  friend  or  neighbor  and 

not  reporting  it  on  your  tax  form 51   16    9    7    5   11      1 

b.  Reporting  your  main  income  fully,  but 

not  Including  some  small  outside  income 12   13   15   14   16   29      1 

c.  Adding  a  little  bit  more  than  you 

actually  spent  when  reporting  your 

business  expenses 2    5   10   14   20   49 

d.  Not  reporting  that  you  received  an  extra  $10 

in  change  from  a  large  department  store 37   14    9    8    7   23     2 

e.  Being  paid  in  cash  for  a  job  and  then 

not  reporting  it  on  your  tax  form... 14   11   16   14   16   29 

f.  Adding  a  little  extra  to  your  insurance 

claim  when  you  report  an 

accident  or  theft 3    5   11    13   19   49 

g.  Not  reporting  some  earnings  from 

investments  or  interest  that  the  government 

would  not  be  able  to  find  out  about 4    6   11   13   21   45 

h.  Stretching  medical  deductions  to  include  some 

expenses  which  are  not  really  medical 1    4    7   12   22   53      1 


Suppose  there  were  three  men,  the  first  purposely  claimed  a  fictitious  dependent 
for  a  $1,000  exemption,  the  second  purposely  omitted  $1,000  in  income,  the  third 
falsely  claimed  $1,000  of' charitable  deductions.  Which  would  you  say  committed  the 
worst  offense?   (DON'T  READ)   Base  '  100% 

% 

No  difference/all  the  same 58 

False  dependent 20 

Omitted  income 4 

False  charitable  deduction.....  12 
Don't  know 6 
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(BAND  SHUFFLED  CARD  DECK  AND  OWRD  R)   Hece  are  a  nunibec  of  statements  that  people 
have  aade  which  you  nay  or  may  not  agree  with;  and  here  is  another  6-point  rating 
scale.   Please  read  each  statement  carefully  and  indicate  how  much  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  each  one.  A  '6'  means  you  strongly  agree  and  a  *1"  means  you 
strongly  disagree.   Just  read  me  the  letter  of  the  statement  from  each  small  card 
and  your  rating  from  the  scale  on  the  large  card.   By  the  way,  some  of  these  state- 


ments may  sound  pretty  much  alike; 
BELOM)   Base  «  100% 


but  really,  each  one  is  different.   (RECORD 


Strongly 
Agree 


With  what  things  cost  these  days,  it's 
okay  to  cut  a  few  corners  on  your 
tax  form  just  to  help  make  ends  meet 

It's  not  so  wrong  to  hold  back  a  little 
bit  on  taxes  since  the  governsaent 
spends  too  much  anyway 

Tax  rates  are  jpst  too  high,  so  it's  not 
really  cheating  when  you  find  ways  to 
pay  less  than  you're  supposed  to 

Some  taxpayers  who  are  tempted  to  cheat, 
decide  not  to  because  they  have 
heard  about  how  the  government  punishes 
tax  cheaters 

The  present  tax  system  benefits  the  rich 
and  is  unfair  to  the  ordinary  working 
man  or  woman 

Most  people  cheat  a  little  on  their  taxes; 
the  government  adjusts  for  that 

Almost  every  taxpayer  would  cheat  to  some 
extent  if  he  thought  he  could  get  away 
with  it 

The  government  is  using  my  tax  money  to 
support  programs  I  don't  approve  of 

Since  a  lot  of  rich  people  pay  no  taxes  at 
all,  if  someone  like  me  underpays  a 
little,  it's  no  big  deal 

The  reason  that  the  average  taxpayer  is 
honest  is  because  he  has  no  choice  since 
his  income  comes  mainly  from  wages  and 
salaries 

Whether   it's  fair  or   not,    it's  a  person's 
patriotic  duty   to  pay  exactly  what  he 
owes   in  taxes 

In   this    age   of   computers,    you're   bound    to 
get  caught    if   you   cheat   at   all   on  your 
taxes 

Almost  everyone  is  absolutely  honest 

about  his  Income  tax 

Almost  every  taxpayer  cheats  a  little...... 
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The  chances  of  getting  caught  are  so  low 
that  it  is  worthwhile  trying  to  cut 
corners  a  little  on  your  taxes 

When  you're  not  really  sure  whether  or 
not  you  deserve  a  tax  deduction,  it 
makes  sense  to  take  a  chance  and  take 
the  deduct  ion  anyway 

It's  all  right  to  occasionally  underreport 
certain  income  or  claim  an  undeserved 
deduction  if  you  are  generally  a  loyal 
and  law-abiding  citizen „. 

When  you  know  you  deserve  a  deduction 
they  won't  let  you  take,  it  makes 
sense  to  take  it  some  other  place 
where  they  won't  catch  you  on  it 

It  is  not  so  wrong  to  underreport 
certain  income  since  it  does  not 
really  hurt  anyone 


Strongly  Don't 
Disagree  Know 


22  23.  17  14  12  12 

36  24   ■  18  11  6  4 

11  12  15  15  19  27 

33  28  17  8  7  6 

35  25  19  10  5  5 

22  22  20  14  13  8 

5  10  18  20  23  22 
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45.  By  the  way,   about  'what  paccant  of  taxpayers  muld  you  say  tzy  to  cheat  on  theiz 
taxes  to  sooM  extant?     Base  -   100% 

Meani     40.54 

QITER  PERCaiT:  

Oon't   Icnow 

46.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  feel  that  cheating  on  taxes  is  becoming  more  comaon  these 
days;  less  cooBBon,  or  just  about  the  same  as  always?  Base  ■  100% 

Becoming  more  common 51 

Becoming  less  common 5 

Same  as  always 39 

Not  sure 5 

47.  (BAND  CARD  3  AND  PENCIL  AND  SCBATCH  PAD)      It's   been  estimated   that  our   country 
loses  about  $80  billion  a  year  because  people  didn't  pay,  or   paid   less   taxes   than 
they  should  have.      If  you  had   100  points   to  give  out   to   indicate  how  much  each  of 
these  groups   is  responsible  for   this  tax  loss,   how  many  points  would  you  giv«  to 
each?     you  may  use  this  pencil,  and   paper   to   figure  on   if  you  like.        Base  >    1006 

«   Points 

Mean 

Scores': 
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Corporations/big  business 37.8 

Criminals   (i.e.,  drugs,  gambling,   prostitution,   etc.) 37.8 

People  who  receive   income  that  doesn't  get  automatically  reported 

to  the  government   (i.e.,   self-employed,    waiters,  cab  drivers,   etc.)......  17.9 

Everybody  else 12.2 


•Total  105.7 

(STIIX  USING   PENCIL  AMD   PAPER  IF  NEEDED,   HAND  CARD  T)      Now  please    think   about    the 
average  taxpayer,  maybe  even  people  you  know.      If  you  again  had   100  points   to 
divide   up,   this  time  to  explain  the  main  ways  people  cheat — how  many  points  wsuld 
you  give   to  each  of   these  ways?     Remember,    the   total   should   add   to   100.     Just   read 
me   the  letter  of   the   item  and   the  number  of  points.      (RECORD  BELOW)      Base  •    100% 

t  Points 

Mean 

Scores; 

% 

a.  Not   filing   at  all ., 14.5 

b.  Not   reporting   all   income   received 28.5 

c.  Overclaiming  deductions,   dependents  and  credits. 25.4 

d.  Writing  off  personal  expenses   as   business  expenses,....  24.2 

e.  All  other 13.5 


*Total  106.1 

b.    (STILL  USING  PBICIL  AMD  PAPER,   BAND  CARD  U]      Now,    If   you   had    100   points   to   explain 
why  people  cheat  on  their   taxes  or  don't  pay  what   they  should,   how  many  points 
would  you  give  to  each  of   these   reeisons?     Remember,   this   time   the  points  should  add 
to    100.      Base  -    100% 

t  Points 

Mean 

Scores i 

% 

a.  "So  beat  the  system  or   win  out 16.5 

b.  They  think   they  can  get  away  with   it 23.3 

c.  They  think  everyone  else  does    it 18.6 

d.  They  think   the   tax   system   is   unfair......  25.2 

e.  Bjey  don't   like  or  can't  control 

how  their  money   is   spent 15.0 

f .  Other   reasons 13.6 

•Total  112.2 

•  Adds  to  more  than  100%  because  some  respondents  distributed  more  than  100  points. 
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48c.  People  sometlnas  become  geniuaea  In  thinking  up  clever  ways  to  pay  lesa  taxes  than 
tbey  should.  Souetlnea  they  even  brag  about  their  Ideas.  What  ways,  clever  or  not 
so  clever,  legal  or  illegal,  have  you  heard  about  or  do  you  know  of?   (RECORD 
VEHBATIH) 


49a.  What  do  you  think  is  the  main  thing  that  keeps  people  from  cheating?   (DO  NOT  READ 
RESPONSES  ALOUD.   RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CIRCLE  APPROPRIATE  OOOEES]  BELOW.) 

Base  '100%  « 

Threat  of  fine.... 12 

nireet  of  publicity,   people  finding  out 2 

ftiey  ass  efraid  o£  getting  caught...........  63 

They  ace  afraid  of  being  prosecuted 10 

They  sire  afraid  of  being  put   in  jail........  14 

They  are  basically  honest  people...- 21 

They  don't   know  the   tricks  of  cheating/ 

not  smart  enough..... 4 

They  believe  in  paying  their  fair  share 4 

They  would  feel  guilty  or  ashamed S 

Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) i 4 

No  opinion. i 2 

b.  When  people  cheat  on  their  taxes,  do  you  think  they  cheat  by  aaall  amounts,  or  by 

large  amounts  of  the  taxes  they  should  pay?   Base  ■  100%  % 

Small  amounts 50 

Large  amounts 11 

Both , 20 

Varies.... 13 

Don't  know......... 6 

e.  How  much  money  would  you  consider  a  small  amount?   (DO  NOT  READ,  CIRCLE  APPROPRIATE 

O^TBSORy  BBLOH.   IF  LARGEST  CATEGORY  CIRCLED,  WRITE  IN  EXACT  DOLLAR  AMOUNT.)  Base  •  100« 

% 

Less  than  $50 12 

S50 7 

S51  -  99 6 

S100. 24 

$101  -  199 6 

$200 9 

$201  -  499 9 

S500 9 

S501  -  999 3 

S1000 8 

More  than  $1000 S 

Don't  know....... 2 

Mean  (in  Dollars)  $307 
(SPECIFY) 
d.  How  much  monay  would  you  consider  a  large  amount?   (DO  NOT  READ,  CIRCLE  APPROPRIATE 
CATEGORY  BELOW.   IF  lASUBST   CATEGORY  aSCLED  WRITE  IN  EXACT  DOLLAR  AMOUNT) 
Base  "  10GI 

$100  or  less 3 

$101  -  499.... 6 

$500............. 6 

$501  -  999... 6 

$1000 21 

$1001  -  4999 16 

$5000. 9 

$5001  -  9999 4 

$10,000 8 

$10,001  -  99,999 10 

$100,000  or  more 8 

Don't  know 3 

Mean    (in  Hundreds)    $160 
(SPECIFY) 
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50a.  (BAUD  CASD  V)   Vlhen  people  try  to  cheat  by  amall  amounts,  what  do  you  think  are 
their . chancea  of  being  caught?  Which  answer  on  this  card  beat  describes  their 

chances  of  being  caught?   (RECORD  BELOW)   Base  -  100*  ^ 

Almost  certain  to  be  caught 3 

Likely  to  be  caught 8 

60  percent  chance  of  being  caught 4 

50-50  chance 28 

40  percent  chance  of  being  caught 12 

Unlikely  to  be  caught 37 

Almost  certain  not   to  be  caught 5 

Don't   know 3 

b.    (STILL  OSING  CARD  V)     When  people  try  to  cheat  by  large  amounts,   what  do  you   think 
ate  their  chancea  of  being  caught?     Which  answer  on  this  card  best  describes  their 

chances  of  being  caught?      (RECORD  BELOW)      Base  •   100%  ^ 

Almost  certain  to  be  caught... 12 

Likely  to  be  caught 22 

60  percent  chance  of   being  caught 16 

30-50  chance. 24 

40  percent  chance  of  being  caught 11 

Unlikely  to  be  caught..... 10 

Almost  certain  not   to  be  caught 2 

Don't   know ■ 3 

51a.  What  do  you  think  is  an  appropriate  penalty  when  someone  is  caught  cheating  by  a 

small  amount  on  his  or  her  taxes?   (DO  NOT  READ  RESPONSES  ALOUD;  MULTIPLE  RESPONSES 
ARE  OK)   Base  >  100% 

% 

Jail  sentence 2 

Heavy  fine 7 

Light  fine 24 

Taxes  owed  plus  a  late  payment  fee  (interest) 50 

Taxes  owed  only 19 

Do  nothing;  just  overlook  it ..>....  2 

Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY)  : 3 
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Don't  know 5 


b.  What  do  you  think  is  an  appropriate  penalty  when  someone  is  caught  cheating  by  a 
large  amount  on  his  or  her  taxes?   (DO  NOT  READ  RESPONSES  ALOUD;  MULTIPLE  RESPONSES 
ARE  OK)   Base  •  100% 

% 

Jail  sentence..... 26 

Heavy  fine 42 

Light  fine 5 

Taxes  owed  plus  a  late  payment  fee  (interest) 43 

Taxes  owed  only ^ 3 

Do  nothing;  just  overlook  it - 

Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY)  : 5 


Don't  know. 


Do  you  think  the  government  deals  with  tax  cheaters  too  severely,  about  right,  or 

too  leniently  in  most  cases?   Base  =  100%  % 

Too  severely 11 

About  r  ight 40 

Too   leniently 26 

Depends  on  circumstances 4 

Don't   know 19 
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SS. Fron  what  you  know  oc  tiav*  heard,  what'  are  all  the  %ypes  o£  penalties  that  ace  used 
to  punish  people  who  underpay  or  who  don't  pay  their  taxes?   (DO  NOT  READ.  CIRCLE 
RESPONSES  MEMTIONBB  AND  WRITE  ID  ANY  OTHEW. )   Base  -  lOOt 

% 

Fines 67 

Charge  Interest  on  money  owed 45 

Take  or  garnish  wages 13 

Attach  or  seize  property 18 

Freeze  bank  aci^unts 10 

Jail. 57 

Publicize  nanes  of  violators 5 

Other  (SPECIFY) 3 

Don't  know 10 

54.  In  fact,  the  IRS  can 'fine  you  and  charge  you  Interest  on  any  taxes  owed.  Do  you 
think  the  Interest  charged  by  .the  IRS  Is  higher,  lower  or  just  about  the  same  as  ■ 
what  is  charged  by  eonnercial  banks?  Base  ••  1004 

« 

Higher 24 

Lower 13 

About  the  same 35 

Don't  know 28 

55.  Mr.  A  and  Mr.  B  are  both  known  to  be  guilty  of  tax  evasion  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000.  Mr,  A  is  an  ordinary  person  who  has  never  been  arrested  or  involved  with 
the  law  before.  Mr.  B  has  been  to  jail  in  the  past  and  has  a  criminal  record. 

a.  Now,  suppose  both  Mr.  A,  the  ordinary  person,  and  Mr.  B,  the  criminal,  were  found 
guilty  and  convicted  of  tax  evasion  in  the  amount  of  $10,000.  Should  both  receive 
the  same  penalty  or  should  Ni.  A  receive  a  lighter  sentence  because  he  has  no  prior 
record?  Base  •  100% 

» 

Receive  same  penalty 57 

Mr.   A,    lighter   sentence 37 

Don't   know 6 

b.  Sti^pose  people  read  about  Mr.  A,  the  ordinary  person,  and  Mr.  B,  the  criminal,  in 
the  newspaper— do  you  think  finding  out  about  Mr.  A,  the  man  without  a  criminal 
cecotd,  would  have  more  influence  on  people's  own  behavior  In  paying  taxes  than 
H;.  B's  story... or  would  they  both  have  the  seuae  effect?  Base  «  100% 

% 

Mr.  A  more  Influence 57 

Both  the  same 34 

Don't  know 9 

c.  If  you  knew  soueone  was  cheating  on  his  income  tax,  would  you  be  likely  to 
report  it  to  the  tax  authorities  or  stay  out  of  it?  Base  «  100% 

« 

Likely  to  report  it 5 

Stay  out  of  it 83 


(VOLHlWEEHiSD)__{^^f^P*"^° « 


know 4 
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(RAND  CARD  W)  B«ce  ace  soma  ways  that  might  help  tha  IHS  do  a  batttc  job  of  col- 

lactlng  the  tax  noney  that  Is  owed  to  the  country.  Using  the  6-polnt  scale  on  this 

card,  please  tall  me  how  effective  each  would  be  in  your  opinion.  Just  read  me  the 

letter  and  the  number  from  the  scale.  A  *6'   means  extremely  effective  and  a  '1'  at 

the  other  end  of  the  scale  means  not  at  all  effective.   (RECORD  BEZiCXf) 

Base  ■>  100% 

Ex-  Not  At 

tremely  '  All 

Bffec-  Effec-  Don't 

_  tive  tive    Know 

Remind  people  that  it's  patriotic  to 
pay  taxes 

Remind  people  of  the  penaltins  for  tax  evasion 

(i.e.,  jail,  fines,  plus  l.iterest,  etc.) 

Remind  people  of  how  carefully  IRS  looks  at 

our  tax  returns 

Pay  rewards  to  people  whose  information  leads 

to  uncovering  and  conviction  of  tax  evaders.. 

Encourage  people  to  become  tax  informants 

Let  people  know  that  IRS  follows  up  on 

informants'  complaints  about  tax  evaders......    12   20   25   17    13   13 

Making  sure  that  names  of  those  who  have 

been  fined  or  jailed  for  tax  reasons 

appear  in  the  newspapers 17   21   19   IS   12   15 

Simplify  the  whole  tax  collection  system 46  26  15  6  3  3 

Increase  the  penalties  for  tax  evasion 23  26  23  11  7  7 

Increase  the  likelihood  of  being  caught 28  33  20  10  4  4 

Offer  bonuses  to  those  whose  tax  returns  are 

accurate  and  sent  in  on  time 42  19  IS  8  6  10 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

« 

9 

11 

18 

16 

21 

24 

1 

28 

30 

21 

12 

5 

3 

r 

22 

29 

26 

13 

6 

4 

- 

11 

13 

22 

19 

17 

18 

- 

4 

7 

15 

20 

22 

31 

1 

57.   Mr.  X  says  that  the  whole  idea  of  rewarding  Informers  who  tell  on  people  who  cheat 
on  their  taxes  is  sort  of  un-American.  Mr.  y  disagrees.  He  says  that  it  is  un- 
American  NOT  to  report  people  whom  you  know  are  cheating  our  country — and  besides, 
it's  unfair  for  these  people  to  get  away  with  cheating.  Do  you:   (READ  AND 
RECORD)   Base  ■  100%  % 

Strongly  support  Mr.  X 24 

Lean  toward  Mr.  X 26 

Strongly  support  Mr.  Y 9 

Lean  toward  Mr.  Y 20 

[}on't  know/no  opinion 21 


(HAND  CARD  X)   I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  you  feel  about  people  who  protest  fed- 
eral taxes  by  openly  refusing  to  pay  them.   Using  the  scale  on  this  card,  please 
tell  me  how  you  feel  about  each  statement  by  choosing  any  of  the  four  points  from 
strongly  agree  to  strongly  disagree.   You  may  read  me  the  letter  of  the  statement 
and  the  number  from  the  scale. (RECORD  BELOW)   Base  '   100% 


People  who  think  a  tax  is  Illegal  or 
unconstitutional  should  not  be  punished 
for  refusing  to  pay  the  tax 

People  who  openly  refuse  to  pay  taxes  that  the  law 
says  they  owe  should  b«  treated  as  criminals 

People  who  disagree  with  how  Federal  tax  money  is 
spent  should  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  pay 
some  of  their  taxes 

People  who  try  to  persuade  others  to  disobey  the 
titx  laws  are  a  threat  to  the  country  because 
they  encourage  revolt 

People  who  openly  refuse  to  pay  taxes  serve  a 
useful  purpose  because  they  focus  public 
attention  on  how  the  government  spends  money 


Strongly      Dis-  Strongly    No 
Agree  Agree'  agree  Disagree  Opinion 


59.  Prom  what  you  know  or  have  heard,  what  proportion  of  illegal  tax  protesters  are 
being  caught  rather  than  getting  away  with  breaking  the  law?  would  you  say  thati 

(READ  AND  RECORD)   Base  -  100%  t 

All  are  being  caught 2 

Host  are  being  caught 16 

Some  are  being  caught 64 

None  are  being  caught 2 

Don't  know 16 
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SECTIOS  V  -  OVERALL  IRS 


Oa.  (HAND  CARD  Y)   Aa  you  may  know,  the  IRS  has  been  required  by  law  to  keep  all  of 
their  cecotds  confidential.   However,  some  people  feel  the  IRS  should  share  this 
Infocvation  with  other  government  departments  in  order  to  save  money  and  reduce 
bureaucratic  waste  since  those  departments  also  need  this  information  to  do  their 
work.   Others  feel  that  the  taxpayer's  right  to  privacy  is  more  important.   For 
which,  if  any,  of  these  departments  or  purposes  do  you  think  it  would  be  all  right 
for  the  IRS  to  provide  information?  Just  read  me  the  letter  or  letters.   (REC33RD 
BELOW)   Base  >  100% 

a.  The  Census  Bureau 24 

b.  Major  criminal  investigations  (such 

as  drug  I  and  organized  crime) 43 

c.  Investigation  of  illegal  aliens 34 

d.  Welfare  fraud  investigations.. 48 

e.  Draft  Boards  or  Selective  Service 17 

f.  Other  a.S.  federal  departments 12 

g.  State  governments 13 

h.  Child  support  investigations 38 

i.  Fraud  and  embezzlement  investigations.....  43 

j.   Other  (SPECIFY): 1 

k.   None  (should  keep  records  private) 31 

1.   Don't  know 4 

b.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  IRS  ollection  people  help  other  government 

departjnents  collect  money  owed  to  them.   Do  you  think  this  is:   (READ  AND  RECORD) 

Base  '  100%  % 

Something   the   IRS   should  do.. 26 

Something    the   IRS   should   not   do 62 

(DON'T   READ)    -Don't    know 12 

1.       (HAND   CARD   Z)      Now   that   we've   talked    a  great   deal   about    all   that    the   IRS  does,    it's 
time   to  give   them  one   last   look.      Hf  re   are  a   number   of    statements   about   the   IRS. 
Please   tell   m6  how  much   you   agree  or    disagree  with   each   one.      Just   read   me   the 
letter   and   the   number    that   best   describes   your    feelings.       (RECORD   BELOW) 
Base   •    100% 

Strongly  Strongly  Don't 

Agree  Disagree   Know 

%%%%%%  % 

a.  The  IRS  employees   are  honest — you 

could   never   bribe   them 12  23  19  17  12  9  8 

b.  IRS  employees   are    just   aa 

knowledgeable   as   any  private 

tax   expert 13  25  24  18  10  6  4 

c.  I   am  confident   that    the   IRS   would 

never    try   to    take   more   muaey 

from  me   than   they   should 16  23  20  17  12  9  3 

d.  You   can  depend   on   the   IRS   to   keep 

accurate   tax   records 15  24  26  16  9  6  4 

e.  You   probably  would   end   up    In   jail 

for   at    least    5  years    if   you    tried 

to   bribe   an  IRS  employee..... 24  21  19  13  6  4  13 

f.  What   people    really   object    to    is   that 

the   IRS  will   not   stand  behind   what 

they   say 6  9  20  21  16  12  16 

g.  The   IRS  does   not   do   a   very  good   job 

in   tracking   down  people   and 

organizations  who  try  to  get  out 

of   paying    taxes   by   pretending    to 

be  legitimate  reliaious  groups 

and  so  forth 14     19     22     16     12      7      10 

h.   That  the  IRS  automatically  withholds 

some  of  my  income  and  even  get 

copies  of  my  W-2  forms  and 

interest  statements  sometimes 

makes  me  feel  they  are  always 

nearby  and  watching 13     16    20     17     17     14      3 

i.   When  it  comes  to  investigating  their 

own  people,  the  IRS  is  as  thorough 

as  they  are  with  everyone  else 15    21     22    16     7     6     13 
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nCTION  VI  -  ODtOGItAPHICS 


How,  juat  a  e«w  quaationa  about  youc  houaahold  ai   that  aucvay  eaaponaaa  oan  be  groupad  and 
olaaalflad  foe  analyala. 

<2a.  Do  you  have  an  IKK,   that  la,  an  Individual  retlcamant  areangamant  ot  aeme  othar 
auoh  plan  whara  you  can  put  up  to  92,0,00  awiy  tot   youc  ratlramant  and  not  ba  taxad 
en  that  Ineoma  now?  Baaa  "100% 

« 

tn,   hava  IRA 23 

tM,   have  other  plar  (SKIP  TO  0.63a) 

(8PBCIF*)  1 1 


(SKIP  110  Q.63a)  -  No 76 

b.  D^d  you  caad  the  Infocmatlon  provided  by  the  bank  or  imitual  £und  whan  you  opened 
the  IKA  account?  Baaa  ■  24t 

I- 

yea  (CONTINUE) 85 

Mo  (SKIP  TO  Q.63a)....  11 

Don't  know 4 

e.  How  well  did  the  ln£ocnatlon  provided  by  the  bank  answer  your  queationa  regarding 
the  IRA,  your  rights  and  what  it  would  be  worth  in  the  future?  (READ  AND  RECORD) 
Baaa  >  20% 

« 

,  Very  well 47 

Satisfactorily.......  46 

Not  very  well 4 

Onsatisfactorily. ., . .  2 

Don't  remenber 1 

63a.  Do  you  belong  to  a  privately  sponsored  employee  pension  plan  where  you  work  or  used 
to  work — that  is,  one  that  isn't  run  by  the  federal  or  state  governnent? 

Base  ■  100%  ^ 

Yea '..,,  36 

Mo  (SKIP  TO  Q.64) 64 

b.  When  you  joined  the  plan,  did  you  or  did  you  not  read  the  description  of  it,  or 

were  you  not  given  any  such  description?  Base  -  36%  % 

Read  description  (CajNTINUE) 72 

Did  rot  read......... 14 

(SKIP  TO  Q.64) 1   Was   not  giv<9n  one 8 

Don't   remember....... 6 

How  well  did  the  infornation  provided  by  your  employer  answer  your  questions 

regarding  the  pension  plan?   (READ  AND  RECORD)   Base  •  26%  % 

Very  well.. 54 

Satiaf actor ily 36 

Mot  very  well 8 

Dnsatisf  actor  ily 2 

When  it  conies  to  making  contributions  to  charitiear  and  other  organizations,  how 
mich  does  the  fact  that  you  can  deduct  what  you  give  from  your  taxes  influence  who 
you  give  to:  Would  you  say...   (READ  AND  RECORD)   Base  «  100% 

Influences  very  much,  in  fact,  you  % 

won't  give  to  nondeductible  organizations 7 

Influences  pretty  much,  but  you  might  give  to 

nondeductible  organizations  anyway 15 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  it's  deductible  or  not 47 

All  donations  are  deductible 7 

Never  think  about  it. 24 
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How  many  paople. 
Baac  >  100« 


includtstg  yourself  and  all  children,  live  In  this  household? 

% 

One  (SKIP  TO  Q.65c) .  10 

TSo 28 

Three 22 

(CONTINOE)-  IVsut. 24 

Five 10 

Six  oc  Rore 6 


b.  BOW  nany  of  these  people  are:   (READ  AND  RECOBO)  Base  :>  90« 


Enter 
Number 


Under  1 8  years « 

18  years  or  older  (IP  JPST  ONE,  ODNTINOE  TO  Q.65c 
IP  MORE  THAN  OHE,  SKIP  TO  Q.  65d) 


(MUST  AIM)  TO  TOTAL  IN  Q.  65a) 


(HAND  CARD  AA)   In  which  of  these  age  groups  are  you  and  I  also  will  check  that  you 
are  (male)  (female).   (RECORD  AGE  AND  SEX  BELOH  AND  THEN  SKIP  TO  Q.66) 

(HAND  CARD  AA)   Would  you  please  tell  me  once  again  the  total  number  of  taxpayers 
in  this  household.   (ENTER  NUMBER  BEI/M)   Again,  for  classification  purposes,  I 
need  to  record  the  age  group  of  each  one,  whether  they  are  male  or  female,  and 
whether  they  file  an  individual  or  joint  return  and  are  the  one  most  responsible 
for  the  joint  return.   Let's  start  with  you.   (GET  AGE  AND  SEX  OP  ALL  OTHER 
TAXPAYERS,  STARTING  PROM  OLDEST,  IF  THERE  ARE  MORE  THAN  "ONE"  OTHER  TAXPAYER.) 
Base  •  100% 

ENTER  «  OF  TAXPAYERS: 


Age 

a.  18-24  years 16 

b.  25  -  34  years 

c.  35  -  44  years 21 

d.  45  -  54  years 

e.  55  -  64  years 13 

f.  65  or  older  years.... 


Taxpayers 

Respondent 

% 

..   16 

Ficst 
Oldest 

% 

9 

22 
23 
19 
13 
8 

Second 
Oldest 

% 

14 
6 
4 

3 
2 

Third 
Oldest 

8 
2 

Fourth 
Oldest 

% 

2 

..   24 

..   21 

..   16 

..   13 

9 

_ 

Male 55 

Female 45 


Filing  Status 

Individual 

Joint  (responsible)..... 
Joint  (not  responsible) . 


19 

20 

31 

4 

42 

7 
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DO'  you  consider  youraalf  the  (male) 
(faaale)  head  of  household? 
Base  •  100% 

Yes 


No. 


No  answer. . ..^ 


69a.  IF  'MARRIED'  IN  0.68,  ASK;   What 
is  your  spouse's  occupation? 
(WRITE  IN  OCCDPATION  AND  THHJ 
CLASSIFY  IN  (ME  OF  THE  CATEGORIES, 
BELOW)   Base  -  63% 


67a.  What  is  your  occupation?  (WRITE  IN 
OCCDPATION  AND  THBI  CLASSIFY  IM  ONE 
OF  THE  CATEGORIES  BELOW)   Base  =    100% 


Professional (doctor,  lawyer, 

dentist,  actor,  pilot,  etc.) 3 

Business  executive  (president  or 

vice  president) - 

Managerial  (business  executive 

other  than  president/ 

vice  president) 6 

Official  (public  administration 

officials) - 

Semiprofessional  (teacher,  nurse, 

paramedic,  clergy,  etc.) 6 

Technical  (engineer,  data 

processing,  architect,  etc.). 5 

Owner/proprietor 4 

Sales  (regional/district  sales) 3 

Military:   commissioned  officer - 

Military:  enlisted  person 1 

Clerical  (secretary,  bookkeeper, 

sales  clerk,    etc.) 15 

Foreman/craftsman 

(skilled  worker) 10 

Operative,  laborer,  factory 

worker  (semiskilled  worker) 12 

Service  (waiter,  maid,  etc.).. 7 

Municipal/federal  employee 

(policeman,  postal  clerk) 3 

Farm  wor  ker - 

Other _ 

Housewife  (SKIP  TO  Q.68) 9 

Retired  (SKIP  TO  Q.68) n 

Disabled  (SKIP  TO  Q.68) l 

Student  (SKIP  TO-Q.68) 2 


IF  TQIPORARILY  UNEMPLOYED,  CIRCLE 
BELOW  AND  ALSO  GET  USUAL  OCCUPATION . 


Temporarily  unemployed 

(SKIP  TO  Q.68) 5 

b.  Are  you  the  sole  owner  or  a  partner 
in  a  business  or  profession  or  ser- 
vice, or  axe  you  a  salaried  employee? 
Base  '  72%  t 

Owner/partner 8 

Salar  ied 82 

Both 2 

Don '  t  know/ no  answer 8 


58.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

Base  >  100%  % 

Married 63 

—  Divorced/separated 10 

(SKIP  TO  Q.70)  J  Widowed 5 

i-Single  (never  married)...  21 

No  answer 1 


Professional (doctor ,  lawyer, 

dentist,  actor,  pilot,  etc.)....  3 
Business  executive  (president  of 

vice  president) 

Managerial  (business  executive 

other  than  president/ 

vice  president) 5 

Official  (public  administration 

official) - 

Semiprofessional  (teacher,  nurse, 

paramedic,  clergy,  etc.) 8 

Technical  (engineer,  data 

processing,  architect,  etc.)....   2 

Owner/proprietor , . , 4 

Sales  (regional/district  sales)...   3 
Military:   commissioned  officer... 

Military:   enlisted  person - 

Clerical  (secretary,  bookkeeper, 

sales  clerk,  etc.)... 13 

Foreman/craftsman 

(skilled  worker) 8 

Operative,  laborer,  factory 

worker  (semiskilled  worker) 13 

Service  (waiter,  maid,  etc.) 4 

Municipal/ federal  employee 

(policeman,  postal  clerk) 2 

Farm  worker - 

Other _ 

Housewife  (SKIP  TO  0.70) 22 

Retired  (SKIP  TO  Q.70) 7 

Disabled  (SKIP  TO  0.70) 1 

Student  (SKIP  TO  0.70) 1 


IF  TQIPORARILY  UNEMPLOYED,  CIRCLE 
BELOW  AND  ALSO  GET  USUAL  OCCUPATION. 


Temporarily  unemployed 

(SKIP  TO  Q.70) 3 

b.    Is   your    (wife)     (husband)    the   sole 
owner   or    a  partner    in   a  business 
or   profession   or    service,   or    are 
he/she   a  salaried   anployee? 
Base  -    29%  % 

Owner/partner 9 

Salaried 80 

Both 1 

Don't   know/no  answer 10 


Many  people   find   it   necessary  to 
have   a   second   or   part-time   job,   or 
to   take  on   extra  work   once    in   a 
while.      Is    this   something   you    (or 
your    spouse)    have   done    in   the   past 
year  or   so? 
Base  3    100% 


% 


Yes.... 22 

No 77 

Don't   know/ no  answer 1 
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(HAND  CABD  BB)  Hoat  poopl*  ceoalv« 

•t  lacst  two  oc  thees  typas  of  tha 

ItlndB  of  Ineona  llstad  on  thla  eard. 

Ivan  though  tha  amounts  may  b«  vaty 
littla,  whloh  aea  all  tha  kinds  you 

gat?  Just  caad  na  all  tha  lettees. 

(RSOOBC  BELOW)  Base  ■  100t  t 

a.  Salary  you  ceeeive ..,,,•   79 

b.  Salary  you  draw  from 

your  businass. 10 

Oa  Penslon/rstlranent  Ineoma 12 

d.  Sooial  Security  Inoeme 13 

a»  Divldends/lnvestnent  Ineoma...  24 
t,   Intarsst  fren  aavings  oc 

other  bank  aeobunts.... 49 

g.  Allmeny/ohlld  support 3 

b.  Cash  payments  and  tips S 

i.  Bar tar  or  exchange  o£  goods 

and  services ° 4 

j .  Unenploynent  compensation 4 

k.  Welfare  or  ADC  payments 1 

1.  Rental/real  estate  income.....  1 

m.  Insurance  Payment/VA 

benefits/workers 

compensation/disability.....  1 

n.  Commissions/bonuses 1 

o.  Receives  no  Income 2 

p.  Others..... 2 

Which  was  the   last  level  of   education 
you  completed?     Base  >   100«  % 

Less  than  high  school  graduate 14 

Bigh  school  graduate 38 

Some  college. 18 

2-year   college  graduate 9 

4-year  college  graduate....... 11 

Postgraduate  work  or  degree 10 


n. 


Bow  long  have  you  lived  in  this 

neighborhood?  Base  ■  100%  t 

Ondac  1  year 13 

1  -  S  years 27 

6-10  years IS 

Over  10  years 42 

Oon't  know/no  answer 2 

(HAND  CARD  CC)  Looking  at  this 

oard  and  oensldaring  all  aoureas 

of  inoem«»  what  was  the  approximate 

total  Ineoaa  of  your  household  ' 

before  taxes  in  19837  Just  call 

your  answer  by  letter,  please. 

Base  "  1004  I 

a.  Less  than  $S,000 3 

b.  9S,000  to  $9,999 9 

a.     $10,000  to  $14,999 10 

d.  $15,000  to  $19,999 11 

e.  $20,000  to  $24,999 12 

f.  $25,000  to  $29,999 12 

g.  $30,000  to  $39,999 14 

h.   $40,000  to  $49,999 10 

i.   $50,000  to  $74,999 7 

i.     $75,000  or  more 3 

k.  Don't  know/ no 

answer:   Refused 9 


75.   Race   (BY  OBSERVATION)   Base 


100« 


% 


White 85 

Black 9 

Hispanic 3 

Asian 1 

Other 1 

No  answer 1 


Now,  we  are  interested  in  knowing  the  best  time  of  day  to  conduct  interviews, 
tell  me  whether  you  were  at  home  at   (hour)   on  last   (day)   ?  Base  »  100% 


Can  you 


INTERVIEWER;   ASK  POR  THE  TIMES  AND  DAYS  LISTED  UNDER  THE  ONE  COLUMN  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  DAY  OP  THE  WEEK  ON  WHICH  YOU  ARE  ODNDUCTING  THIS  INTERVIEW.   CIRCLE  THE 
CODE  NUMBER  NEXT  TO  THIS  OSLUMN  AND  RECORD  YOUR  ANSWERS  POR  EACH  OF  THE  LISTED 
SIX  DAYS  IN  THE  BOX  PROVIDED  POR  THAT  PURPOSE. 


Interview  Hade 
Monday 


12 


4:30  p.m.  on  Sat. 

10:00  a.m.  on  Sat. 

7:00  p.m.  on  Frl. 

9:00  p.m.  on  Thurs. 

6:00  p.m.  on  Wed. 

5:00  p.m.  on  Tues. 


Interview  Made 
Tuesday 


13 


7:30  p.m.  on  Mon. 

4:30  p.m.  on  Sat. 

10:00  a.m.  on  Sat. 

7:00  p.m.  on  Fri. 

9:00  p.m.  on  Thurs. 

6:00  p.m.  on  Wed. 


Interview  Made 
Wednesday 


5:00  p.m 

7:30  p.m 

4:30  p.m 

10:00  a.m 

7:00  p.m 


on  Tues. 
on  Bton. 
on  Sat. 
on  Sat. 
on  Fri. 


9:00  p.m.  on  Thurs. 


Interview  Made 
Thursday   15 

6:00  p.m.  on  Wed. 

5:00  p.m.  on  Tues. 

7:30  p.m.  on  Mon. 

4:30  p.m.  on  Sat. 

10:00  a.m.  on  Sat. 

7:00  p.m.  on  Frl. 


Interview  Made 
Friday 


10 


9:00  p.m.  on  Thurs. 
6:00  p.m.  on  Wed. 
5:00  p.m.  on  Tues. 
7:30  p.m.  on  Hon. 
4:30  p.m.  on  Sat. 
10:00  a.m.  on  Sat. 


Interview  Made 
Saturday /Sunday 
Before  2:00  P.M. 


15 


7:00   p.m.  on  Fri. 

9:00  p.m.  on  Thurs. 

6:00   p.m.  on  Wed. 

5:00   p.m.  on  Tues. 

7:30   p.m.  on  Hon. 

4:30  p.m.  last  Sat. 


Interview  Made 
Saturday/Sunday 
2:00   P.M.   or   Later    20 

10:00   a.m.  today 

7:00   p.m.  on  Fri. 

9:00  p.m.  on  Thurs. 

6:00   p.m.  on  Wed. 

5:00   p.m.  on  Tues. 

7:30  p.m.  on  Hon. 
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